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CHARACTERS. 

Original Cast. St. James Theatre, Dec, 3 1892. 

Blanche Chilworth, Miss Marian Terry. 

Amy Chilworth Miss Maud Millette. 

(Daughters of the late Sir Norman Chilworth.) 

Mr. Owen Mr. George Alexander. 

Hon. Gerald Harringay. % . Mr. Ben Webster. 

William Todman Mr. Edward Righton. 

J. Briginshaw Mr. H. H. Vincent. 

MR. Pedrick. Solicitor. . . . Mr. Nutcombe Gould. 
Mr. HlCKSON. [Brother and j Mr. Holies. 
MISS HlCKSON. ( Sister. { Miss Ailsa Craig. 

Robert Binks, Todman 's Shop Boy. 

Master Richard Saker. 
Crafer, Todman's Servant. . . Miss Fanny Coleman. 
LUSCOMBE Mr. Sans bury. 



SCENE PLOT. 

ACT I. — Chilworth. — Time, mid-day. 

ACT II. — Four months elapse. — Back Parlor of Mr. 
Todman's shop, 13 Cheepe St., Bloomsbury. Time, 
afternoon. 

Act III. — A month later. The same. Time, evening. 

Act IV. — The same. Time, early next morning. 



PROPERTY PLOT. 

Act I. 

Time of Representation. — Thirty minutes. 
Furniture used.— Settle l. with table r. of it, arm- 
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4 LIBERTY HALL. 

chair L. C. Small table R. with chair R. of it, and an 
easel above it, arm-chair R. c. with small stool R. of it. 
Chair up stage L. 

Hand Properties. — Book for Gerald. Salver and 
card for Luscombe. Umbrella for Todman. Written 
letter for Owen. 

Other Properties required. — Box of oil-colors on 
table R. Unfinished painting on easel. Special por- 
trait over fireplace. Two electric bell pushes. 

Lights. — Floats, battens, etc., full up through Act. 
One lime on each shelf, two limes on window R., one out- 
side transparencies L. All limes to be amber. 

Music. — Orchestra to raise curtain. 

Act II. 

Time of Representation. — Thirty minutes. 

Furniture used. — Rocking chair by fireplace, sewing- 
machine up R., table with flaps R. C, arm-chair L. of it, 
chair R. of it, chair above it. Old horsehair sofa up c. 
Table L. C. arm-chair R. of it, chair L. of it. Old cottage 
piano and stool down L., bookcase up L., easel below it. 
Counter and stool in shop. Hat rack in passage. 

Hand Properties. — Portfolio for Blanche, book for 
Robert, newspaper for Amy, pocket-book for Briginshaw, 
tea-things, kettle with hot water, cooked haddock under 
dish cover for Crafer. 

Other Properties required. — Tablecloth in drawer 
of R. C table. Knives, forks, spoons, plates, etc., in lower 
cupboard, also bread, butter, tea, etc., bell on shop-door 
and bell for side door. Candle on bookcase. Matches in 
shop, on mantel, on bookcase, and in passage. 
, Lights. — Full up at rise of curtain. At cues lights 
to be lowered or raised as required. Four amber limes 
on street backings to be slowly turned off at cue. Red 
lime on fireplace. 

Act III. 

Time of Representation — Forty-eight minutes. 

Hand Properties. — Flowers and check-book for Owen. 
Plate of thickly cut sandwiches off L. Novel and key for 
Robert. Workbox, cards and brooch for Todman. 
"ate of sandwiches. Umbrella for Briginshaw. 
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Furniture Used.— Same as Act II., except that chair 
back of R. table is put in shop. 

Other Properties required. — Tablecloth, plates, 
knives, forks, glasses, apples, oranges, etc., in upper cup- 
board. Writing things on machine. Work-basket on 
piano. Book for Todman on slings. Bottle of sherry 
(Gilbey's Label) and corkscrew in lower cupboard. 

LIGHTS. — Everything full up at rise of curtain except 
street lengths. At cues lights to be raised or lowered 
as required. No limes excepting an open one behind 
street transparencies. 



ACT IV. 

Time of Representation. — Twenty-four minutes. 

Hand Properties. — Brooms and duster for Crafer ; 
also breakfast things offL. Book and pipe on slings and 
mantelpiece, respectively, for Owen. Keel of cotton in 
work-basket. Coins for Owen. Promissory notes for 
Briginshaw. 

FURNITURE USED. — Same as Act II., excepting . that 
chairs are put on tables and stool brought from shop and 

put R. C. 

Other Properties required. — Toasting-fork, bread, 
butter, eggs, etc. Tablecloth in drawer. 

LIGHTS. — Half down at rise of curtain, gradually rising 
when Robert takes down shutters. Four limes in street, 
two blue, two white, afterwards changing to amber. 
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ACT I. 



Scene. — The Picture Gallery at Chilworth. 
Time, mid-day. 

Amy and Gerald discovered, the former seated R. c, the 
latter reading poetry seated on stool R. of her. 

Ger. {reading) ** And their four lips became one 
burning mouth ! " (he pauses and looks at her) " One 
burning mouth ! " 

Amy. Is that the end ? 

Ger. Of the first part. Big writer — do you like him ? 

Amy. Oh, yes. 

Ger. Ah! give me Swinburne. Of course the purists 
wouldn't agree with me but I speak as a man of the 
world. 

Amy. (glancing through the book) Oh, I think it 
beautiful ! Reading) 

M Then Tristram spake of many a noble thing." 
High feast and storm of tourney round the King." 

I think you're so like Tristram. 

Ger. Do you ? 

Amy. Oh, yes. 

Ger. Isolt cared about Tristram, but she married the 
other beggar ; girls always seem to marry the other beggar 
somehow. 

Amy. But she loved Tristram. 

Ger. Yes, it was an early instance of what Irish poli- 
ticians call dual ownership, (rising and crossing to C.) 

Amy. You're to be a politician by and by, are you 
not ? 

GER. That's the notion. 

Amy. It must be a grand destiny — to make laws to 
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8 LIBERTY HALL. 

benefit mankind — to watch over and guide the fortunes 
of a mighty empire. I can imagine no life so great, I 
don't wonder you chose it. 

Ger. It wasn't my doing altogether. You see my 
Governor wants me to be in the lower house. There's a 
beastly scheme to run a railway through a corner of our 
property, and he wants someone he can rely on to per- 
petually block the bill. As you say — it's a big career. 

Amy. Which side are you on ? 

Ger. Don't quite know yet. Nowadays a politician 
is rather like an jEolian harp, his tone depends on which 
way the winds blows. The Governor is liberal — politi- 
cally. I remember he used to have big arguments with 
your father. 

Amy. Ah! poor Papa ! 

Ger. Forgive me. {goes to her) It was clumsy of 
me to speak of him. 

Amy. Why ? I love to talk of him. It seems impos- 
sible to believe he is gone — he who so hated change of any 
kind. I have been afraid sometimes he never quite got 
over me. 

Ger. Eh ? 

Amy. Papa did so want a son to succeed to the title 
and estate. When Blanche was born he was rather 
angry with poor Mamma. I fancy he forgave her the first 
time, but when I came, my arrival was really — 

Ger. Tautological ? 

Amy. I wasn't wanted. It's a dreadful thing to go 
on not being wanted for seventeen years. Poor Mamma 
died before I was old enough to ask her forgiveness for 
not being a boy. 

Ger. Chilworth is entailed ? 

Amy. Oh, yes ; it dates back to the 15th century. 

Ger. Then who inherits the title and estates ? 

Amy. A distant cousin of ours — Hartley Chilworth. 
{cleans brushes) We've never seen him. He's abroad, I 
fancy. 

Ger. Young ? 

Amy. I believe so. Blanche hates him, but I can't 
quite see that he is to blame. No doubt it's hard to leave 
the old home 

Ger. But you'll be well off, of course ? 

Amy. Oh, yes. 
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Gfr. Well, then, you must take a nutshell in town, 
near thi Park. 

Amy. I should like that. We have never seen Lon- 
don. I think it must be wonderful. I long to see all the 
grand old places, the Abbey, and, above all, the Tower. 
I suppose you often go to the Tower ? 

GER. Well, hardly often, {moves L. C.) 

Amy. Our ancestor Sir Geoffrey went there. 

Ger. {pointing to portrait) That gentleman ! 

Amy. Yes. 

Ger. Ah ! {goes up stage R. c.) But I suppose he 
was there as a resident not as a visitor. What was he 
charged with ? 

Amy. {proudly) Oh, high treason. No Chilworth 
has ever been accused of anything less than high trea- 
son. 

Enter LUSCOMBE C. Jrom L. 

Lus. {announcing) Mr. Pedrick ! 

Enter Pedrick. Amy moves down and puts book on 
table L. C. and meets him. LUSCOMBE exits. 

Mr. P. How are you, Miss Amy ? {they shake hands) 

Amy. This is Mr. Gerald Harringay {to Gerald) 
Mr. Pedrick my poor father's legal adviser and old 
friend. 

Mr. P. Harringay — related to Lord Harringay ? 

Ger. Son. 

Mr. P. Indeed 1 Then I know your brother — brothers, 
in fact. 

Ger. Very likely. There are several of us. I'm 
number five. 

MR. P. I am afraid I disturbed you. {goes down 

L. C.) 

GER. Eh ? Oh no. 

Amy. Mr. Harringay was reading to me. {goes up 
L. C.) 

Enter Blanche a,t back l. 

Bla. Ah, Mr. Pedrick. {shakes hands then crosses 
to Gerald) Gerald, I didn't know you were here. 

GER. I rode over. Amy and I have been improving 
one another's minds. 
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Mr. P. With the aid of Mr. Swinburne, (goes up and 
talks to Amy) 

Ger. But I must be getting back now. 

Bla. You're not returning to Cambridge, I under- 
stand ? 

Ger. No. There has been a little friction with' the 
authorities. They're deaf to all reason up there, so I took 
my name off. Good-bye. (goes R.) 1 

Bla. Good-bye. 

Amy. (crosses to Gerald) I'll come and give Sir 
Launcelot his lump of sugar. You're riding him to-day, 
aren't you ? 

Ger. Yes. 

Bla. I suppose we shall see something of you soon ? 

Ger. Oh yes. of course, I'm steeping myself in the 
blue books just now. Parliament, you know. Good-day, 
sir. 

Mr. P. Good-day, Mr. Harringay. (Gerald goes 
through window followed by Amy) Is that promising 
future statesman a constant visitor ? 

Bla. He has been. (crossing and sitting L. c.) 
Gerald used to come here sometimes when he was a boy. 
My poor father liked him and interceded for him when he 
was obliged to leave Eton. 

Mr. P. And why did he leave Eton ? 

Bla. Some trouble with his tutor, I believe. 

Mr. P. Ah ! that young man should have a brilliant 
parliamentary career before him. There is no surer road 
to political distinction than insubordination. 

Bla. Well, Mr. Pedrick ? I have been hoping to see 
you. Some months have now elapsed since my father's 
death, and you must see that our position at Chilworth 
has become hardly dignified. Have you communicated 
with Mr. Hartley — I beg his pardon — Sir Hartley Chil- 
worth ? 

Mr. P. Yes. 

Bla. Has he replied ? 

Mr. P. No, he hasn't, (sits on settee) 

Bla. Then really you must see that we canno. remain 
here any longer. Everything that time has made dear to 
us must pass away into the hands of a stranger. 

Mr. P. Stranger \ Hartley Chilworth is your kins- 
man. 
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Bla. That may be ; but we only know the Hartley 
Chilworth who drives us away from all the associations 
of our childhood, who breaks every link in our chain of 
sweet and tender memories. Kinsman — we bear the 
same name — but kinsmanship ends there. 

Mr. P. You are young to be so bitter. 

Bla. Do you think so ? Tear up the merest sapling 
from the soil where it was first planted — it may not break 
under your hand, but it will quiver. Have you ever 
thought what Chilworth means to a Chilworth ? 

Mr. P. Home ? 

Bla. Ah — and much more. The spirit of old time 
clings round each stone. The very tapestry on the walls, 
moth-eaten and dingy, is still a fading record of our stately 
past. Foolish dreams, perhaps, but the awakening is a 
sad one. You are smiling ? 

Mr. P. Yes. I was thinking that dreams are not for the 
young, who have the busy world before them. Dream- 
land should form the pleasant resting-place for those who 
are old, my dear — old and tired., 

Bla. Ah, well, all this is folly ! the law is with our 
kinsman, and we have no alternative but to go. 

Mr. P. And where do you think of going ? 

Bla. I scarcely know yet ; our future will naturally 
depend on the extent of our income. 

Mr. P. Hum. 

Bla. As to which, of course, there is no doubt ? 

Mr. P. As to which I fear there is — no doubt. 

Bla. Fear. 

Mr. P. My dear Miss Blanche, according to the pro- 
visions of your late father's will, you inherit — conjointly 
with your sister — all the private property. But recent 
careful investigation has brought to light the existence of 
large outstanding liabilities, and when they are discharged 
the remaining capital will amount, * regret to say, to little 
or 

Bla. (in a whisper) Nothing ? 

Mr. P. Or nothing. ( Blanche rises and faces him 
for a minute, then slowly sits again) My dear, it is a 
sad task for me to have to tell you this, and one, I think, 
that your father should have spared his old friend. But 
let that pass ; your position is now the only matter of im- 
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portance, and I feel that — are you giving me your atten- 
tion ? 

Bla. {dreamily) I was thinking of the child, poor 
little Amy. 

Mr. P. Has the struggle no terror for yourself? 

Bla. None. I am strong, I can face the world. If I 
seemed inattentive forgive me. I was thinking of the 
child. 

Mr. P. My advice to you is to remain at Chilworth 
until you hear from your cousin. I know something of 
the new Baronet. I've never seen him, but he has the 
reputation of being rather eccentric. 

Bla. Eccentric ! 

Mr. P. And generous. In these days the possession 
of the latter quality implies the existence of the former. 

Bla. It is one that we shall certainly never put to the 
test, {rises) Surely you must know we have too much 
pride, {moves r. c.) 

Mr. P. Pride ! {rising) Oh yes, I am well acquainted 
with that heirloom of yours. My dear, you say you are 
prepared to look the world in the face. Ah ! you don't 
know how ugly that face can be when it growns. You 
fancy you have some idea of what life means, when in 
reality you and your little sister have been as remote from 
it as two enchanted princesses in fairy-land. 

Bla. Then you advise me to throw myself on the 
generosity of Sir Hartley Chilworth ? 

Mr. P. I honestly believe that to be the best course. 
You see you have no other living relative. Stay, I'm 
wrong ; I was forgetting — William Todman. 

Bla. William Todman. {sits on arm o/R. c. chair) 

Mr. P. You don't even know the name ? William 
Todman married your aunt, your mother's sister. 

Bla. Who and what is Mr. Todman ? 

Mr. P. He keeps a shop. 

Bla. A shop ? 

Mr. P. A small second-hand book shop and circulat- 
ing library in Bloomsbury, London. 

Bla. {disgusted) A shop ? 
• MR. P. Yes, there are such things. Your father 
married, as people say, beneath him. Your mother was a 
governess. And about the period she occupied that halt- 
way position between destitution and domestic service, 
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her sister, your late aunt — for she also is dead — married 
Mr. Todman. 

Bla. Indeed ? 

Mr. P. Fate has never dealt very kindly with him, and 
during one of his intervals of financial embarrassment, 
Sir Norman assisted him with a not inconsiderable sum 
of money. This was gratefully repaid. Mr.- Todman 
called on me a few days ago to express his deep sorrow 
at your recent loss. 

Bla. Did you tell him of — of — our position ? 

Mr. P. Well, yes ; he seemed a good deal affected. 
He's a simple-minded little fellow — rather like a grape in 
a wine country, existing only to be crushed, {enter 
LUSCOMBE C. with card on salver) But this is by the 
way. (moves L. C.) 

Bla. (reading card) Mr. Owen— -I don't know the 
name. Did he say why he wished to see me ? 

Lus. He mentioned the name of Sir Hartley Chil- 
worth, Miss Blanche. 

Bla. (to Mr. P.) His lawyer, no doubt. Perhaps it 
might be well for you to see him (to LUSCOMBE) Show 
the gentleman in. (exit Luscombe) I will leave you. 
(crossing L.) 

Mr. P. But, Miss Blanche (goes c.) 

Bla. (at door) Excuse me, Mr. Pedrick ! (exits L.) 

Mr. P. Ah, of course she won't listen to reason. No 
Chilworth ever would, (strolls over to fireplace and 
glances up at picture) You were an instance of that, 
weren't you, my friend ? One really never knows a 
Chilworth — or what a Chilworth will do. 

Owen enters c. from L. 

Owen. I beg your pardon ! (Pedrick turns sharply 
and looks at him) 

Mr. P. Eh ? Why, bless my heart ! surely I am in the 
presence of Sir Hartley Chilworth ? 

Owen, (after a moment's hesitation) I don't under- 
stand you — my name is Owen. 

Mr. P. (still looking at him intently) Ah, yes, quite 
so — you — must excuse me. I was looking at this picture, 
and in the halt-light it almost seemed as if — but I must 
apologize. 

OwfiN. Not at all. (puts hat on to C. table) 
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Mr. P. I am speaking, then, to Mr. Owen ? (Owen 
bows) My name is Pedrick. (Owen bows again) I am 
Miss Chilworth's legal adviser. (Owen bows for a third 
time) Am I addressing a gentleman who stands in a 
similar relation to Sir Hartley Chiiworth ? 

Owen. You seem determined to heap unmerited hon- 
ours upon me. {smiling) You first mistake me for a Chii- 
worth and then for a lawyer. I claim neither distinction. 

Mr. P. You mentioned Sir Hartley's name on your 
arrival. 

Owen. Yes ; I am the bearer of a communication from 
him to Miss Chiiworth. 

MR. P. In writing ? 

Owen. In writing, (produces letter) This. (Pedrick 
holds out his hand for it) Pardon me ! 
. Mr. P. If you will give it me, I will place it in Miss 
Chilworth's hands. 

Owen. I should prefer — with your permission — to do 
that myself. 

Mr. P. Very well, {goes down L.) You see Sir Hart- 
ley has treated us with rather scant courtesy. We don't 
know where he is — what he's a doing — or why he's doing 
it. Can you give me his present address, by the way ? 

Owen. I'm afraid not. He said something about the 
Himalayas. 

MR. P. The Himalayas ! 

Owen. Yes ; the address is a little marginal. 

Mr. P. He's very eccentric, (Owen smiles) isn't he ? 

Owen. I believe he does bear that character. 

Mr. P. Well, now, about this letter — you won't entrust 
it to me ? 

Owen. I must throw myself on your forbearance. I 
accepted a certain responsibility and therefore I have a 
feeling of 

Mr. P. Duty ? 

Owen. Hardly that. 

Mr. P. Sentiment ? {goes L. and rings belt) 

Owen. You've named the exact word. I feel rather 
sentimental about it. 

Mr. P. {retiring is. C.) You must pardon my scrutiny, 
but your face is wonderfully familiar to me. 

Owen;. What is the nature of your practice, Mr. Ped- 
rick — Chancery or Criminal ? 
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Mr. P. Chancery. 

Owen. Ah, well, that is so far reassuring. 

Enter Luscombe. 

Mr. P. Can't account for it. Have the goodness to 
ask Miss Chilworth if she will return here for a few min- 
nutes. (Luscombe bows and exits L.) No {moves c.) 
my feeling is traceable to that picture, I'm sure of it — 
very strange resemblance. These are all family portraits. 
(pointing up) This is the celebrated Sir Geoffrey Chil- 
worth, mixed up in the great conspiracy 

Owen. Mary Queen of Scots ? {standing R. c. above 
easel) 

Mr. P. Yes, like some of the heroes of antiquity, he 
flung away fame, title, lands — for the sake of a woman. 

Owen. Ah ! the sacrifice finds more than one parallel 
even in these unromantic days. 

Mr. P. Well, sir, (takes hat from table) Miss Chil- 
worth will be here immediately, so I'll leave you. You 
will perhaps mention that I disobeyed her instructions in 
view of the courtesy to be shown to a herald who brings, 
I hope, a flag of truce, {pointing to letter. Owen again 
bows. As Pedrick goes he pauses and looks back, says 
aside : Curious — I could have sworn he was a Chilworth. 
He then exits L. Owen stands thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment — then looks at picture) 

Owen. They say that dead men tell no tales. Yes, 
but a falsehood often takes refuge in the disguise of a 
proverb. I suppose, Sir Geoffrey — I ought to apologize 
for venturing to resemble you, but if Nature, the universal 
photographer, decided to preserve the Chilworth negative, 
the fault was certainly none of mine, and therefore I don't 
think it was altogether kind on your part to nearly betray 
an inoffensive descendant — not quite the treatment one 
expects from so chivalrous an ancestor — and so you flung 
away — fame — title — lands, did you, for the sake of a 
woman ? Well, why not ? 

Blanche has entered l. ; his back is towards her. 

Bla. You sent for me, Mr. Pedrick ? 
Owen. Mr. Pedrick left me to plead my excuses, Miss 
Chilworth. 

Bla; I am speaking to Mr. * 
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Owen. Owen. 

Bla. The solicitor of Sir Hartley Chilworth ? 

Owen. No. I must disclaim that title for the second 
time to-day. I am simply the bearer of a letter to you 
from your cousin. 

Bla. Indeed ? (he bows and hands her the letter, 
she opens it and is about to read, then glances at him) 
Won't you sit down ? (he does so R. c, she sits L. C.) 
" My dear cousin. We don't know one another, which 
is less my tault than my misfortune. 1 understand my 
accesssion to the Chilworth Estate will rob you and your 
sister of everything. This seems such a criminal offence 
to me, that I feel inclined to give myself up to the British 
Consul. I don't know when I shall return to England — 
if ever — so pray stay on at Chilworth till I do. Yours, 
Hartley Chilworth. P. S. I'm going to the Himalayas." 
Do you know the contents of this letter, sir ? 

Owen. Vaguely. 

Bla. We are fortunate in our cousin's choice of a mes- 
senger. Do you know his reason for not 

Owen. For not coming in person ? 

Bla. Sir Hartley and myself are not known to each 
other. 

Owen. I recollect he said he had once seen your 
portrait. 

Bla. Very likely. Could you describe him to me ? 

Owen, (with a smile) I'm afraid you couldn't apply 
to a worse person. He possesses the usual number of 
legs and arms and about the usual amount of brains, I 
should say. 

Bla. You don't speak of him with much enthusiasm. 

Owen. Perhaps not. 

Bla. And yet you are friends. 

Owen. Scarcely. I can't say that he has ever been a 
friend to me. 

Bla. Fellow-travellers. 

Owen. Yes, we were going the same way ; he was 
travelling for amusement — I was travelling 

Bla. Commercially ? 

Owen, (looking startled and then smiling) I must 
really compliment you on your penetration, Miss Chil- 
worth, you are right ; I was travelling with — cr — soap. 

Bla. With soap ? 
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Owen. After a not entirely satisfactory interview with 
the Sultan of Turkey, who seemed to think that my op- 
portunities in his country would be somewhat limited, I 
returned to England, {rises) It was then that Sir Hart- 
ley entrusted me with that letter to you. He imagined, 
no doubt, that the social status of a postman was not a 
matter of any special importance. 

Bla. {rises haughtily) Well, sir, I suppose I must 
give this offer some consideration. Meanwhile luncheon 

is prepared. As the friend of Sir Hartley Chilworth 

{goes L. rings) 

Owen. Not friend — postman. * 

Bla. {returns l. c.) In either character you have a 
claim on his hospitality. 

Owen. Thanks ; I have lunched ; but I've heard that 
Chilworth possesses many points of interest. If I might 
venture 

Enter Luscombe C. from L. 

Bla. Oh, certainly. Show this gentleman the library, 
the banqueting hall and anything else he may care to 
inspect. Good day for the present, Mr. {looks at card) 

Owen. Owen, {taking hat from L. c. table) O-W- 
E-N. (he bows and exits L. c.) 

Bla. Strange for a person in his rank of life ! He 
seems to speak like a gentleman. I suppose Mr. Pedrick 
is right, we have lived out of the world, and know noth- 
ing of life. Well ! we shall be wiser soon, {reads letter 
again) " I do not know when I shall return to England 
— if ever — so pray stay on at Chilworth till I do." Stay 
on at his careless bidding ! Oh, no ! I cannot — I cannot ! 
(Amy has entered) Ah, Amy ! come here, dear — I — I 
want to talk to you. (Amy sits at her feet) Where have 
you been ? 

Amy. Saying good-bye to Gerald — we sha'n't see him 
again for a week. 

Bla. A week ? Amy dear, we shall never see him 
again. 

AMY, Never ? 

Bla. Would that matter so much to you ? 

Amy. I don't know. 

Bla. Oh, Amy, it mustn't matter — it mustn't ; we are 
going away from Chilworth forever — our past life is dead. 
2 
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We must bury it silently, and raise no headstone above 
the grave. 

Amy. But we shall begin a new life together {kneels 
R. of her) 

Bla. Yes ; have you ever thought what it would be 
like? 

Amy. Oh, yes. Gerald says we ought to take a small 
house — a nutshell he calls it — in London. Near the Park. 
He says he knows a saddle horse that would just suit me, 
and that during the opera season we might 

Bla. Hush, dear, — you don't know — how should you ? 
There can be no luxuries in our new world. It goes to 
my heart to unsaddle your horse and break the nutshell, 
but it must be so. Amy, would you understand me if I 
told you we were ruined ? 

Amy. Ruined ! 

Bla. It seems papa has left us nothing ! 

Amy. Nothing ! And Cousin Hartley has sent us no 
word. 

Bla. (hesitatingly) Well — yes — he has. 

Amy. He has ? (rises) 

Bla. He sent me this letter, by a messenger who is 
mixed up with soap in some way. Read it. (Amy reads 
hastily) Our dear cousin — I know his letter by heart 
already, (moves C.) 

Amy. But, Blanche, he writes kindly, I think, and he 
doesn't seem to wish that we should go. 

Bla. Well ? 

Amy. And so, perhaps — we might 

Bla. We might what ? (rises) 

Amy. We might stay. 

Bla. Stay ! to eat the bread of charity — his charity. 
I told you our past is dead ; we are dead — to Chil worth 
and all that Chilworth means. Would you have us linger 
in the old home — home no longer — the ghosts of what we 
once were ? 

Amy. No, dear, but how shall we live ? 

Bla. (they cross and stand in front of easel) I have 
my art — at least he cannot take that from me. That will 
support us. 

Amy. Oh yes, I had forgotten, you have your art, dear 
— of course, and such large fortunes are made by paint- 
ing nowadays. Gerald was telling me that the President 
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of the Royal Academy is oh, so rich. Why, Blanche, no 
woman has ever been President as yet. 

Bla. No. 

Amy. (^putting her arm around Blanche and leaning 
her head on her shoulder) Ah well ! wait a little — wait 
a little. 

Enter Luscombe at back c. 

Lus. A Mr. William Todman would like to see you, 
Miss Blanche. 

Bla. {moves up) William Todman — I don't know — 
oh yes ! I think I remember. Show him in. {exit Lus- 
COMBE, C.) 

Amy. Who is it, Blanche ? 

Bla. He is our — relation, dear ; he married poor 
Mamma's sister. In fact Mr. Pedricktold me — he — keeps 
a — a shop. 

Enter Luscombe, showing in Todman at back c. 

Amy. A shop ! 

Bla. Hush ! (Todman advances nervously, Lus- 
combe offers to take his hat and umbrella in dumb 
show) 

Tod. No thank ye, I — I sha'n't be making a long 
stay, {exit LUSCOMBE) Miss Chilworth ? 

Bla. 1 am Miss Chilworth. 

Tod. Miss — Miss Blanche perhaps ? 

Bla. Yes, I am Blanche. This is Amy. (Todman 
bows very low, in doing so he drops his hat, and in 
picking it up he lets his umbrella fall This pro- 
foundly disconcerts him) Won't you sit down ? 

Tod. Thankye, my dear — {does so in chair up L.) er 
Miss — I should say Chilworth — Miss Chilworth. {sits 
timidly, still terribly bothered with his hat and umbrella. 
He finally puts the latter on the former,) I shan't be 
making a long stay, {rises) 

Bla. Won't you let me order you some luncheon ? 

TOD. {coming down and sitting L. C.) Not a morsel, 
thankye, I 'ad a snack at the Chilworth Arms. The *ot 
weather turns one against food, {wipes his face with col- 
ored handkerchief, then takes hat offttmbrella and puts 
it in it) It's a pleasant journey 'ere. I 'ad a bit of luck 
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to start with. All the second-class carriages were full so 
I 'ad the chance to travel first, and I met a kind gentle- 
man who was very affable, liked the window down and 
was quite free-'anded with 'is Bradshaw, but all this^time 
perhaps my name ain't known to you. 

Bla. (who is seated R. c. AMY standing above) 
Oh, yes, Mr. Todman. We know you married our 
mother's sister. 

Tod. I did 'ave that presumption ; but I — I was only 
a young man at the time. 

Bla. (smiling) Presumption ! 

TOD. Oh, it was ! I've often felt it to be so. My poor 
'Arriet often felt it to be so, in fact she said as much — 
more than once. However, my dears, as you know who 
I am you most likely know what I am. 

Bla. Mr. Pedrick said you kept a — a 

Tod. A shop. That's so, but the business is literary. 
I am a second-hand bookseller, and circulating librarian 
in Bloomsbury, London. 

Bla. Bloomsbury ! What a pretty name. We've 
never been in London. Bloomsbury sounds so fresh and 
sweet. 

Tod. Ah ! it ain't. It may 'ave been fresh and sweet 
once, but not in my time. There's a deal more of burial 
than bloom about it now. 

Bla. Your wife, our — our aunt is — is 

Tod. Dead, poor dear, yes. 'Er circulation was never 
what you would call brisk, and although I tried 'ard with 
sea air and what not to force 'er through another edition 
it was no use, she went out of print at last ! (he wipes his 
eyes with handkerchief, is again worried with hat and 
umbrella. Amy, seeing this, goes to him) 

Amy. Won't you let me take these ? We are sorry 
for you. We know what it is to lose one who is very 
dear to us. (moves back of table) 

Tod. I know you do, my dear, I know you do. I'm 
a selfish beast and (giving the things reluctantly) I 
oughtn't to make a long stay. 

Bla. We are very pleased to see you, and you must 
tell us if we can serve you in any way. 

Tod. (rising hastily) Lor' bless you, my dear — you 
don't think I came down for — anything of that sort ? Oh, 
I 'ope you don't think that I 
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Amy. We think nothing of you that is not kind and 
considerate. 

Tod. Thankye, my dear, thankye {shakes hands with 
Amy l. C.) I get a bit flurried, (sits) Thankye again, my 
dear, it's just this way. I've always been a struggling 
man. You see my business ain't the business I could 
wish it to be. It don't come on, and the books — don't go 
off; and the circulating library don't circulate, at least 
not much. I've often felt I was a bit too near to Mudie's. 
I wouldn't say a word against Mudie's — live and let live 
— but it is so. Not that I complain altogether. The 
late Mr. Charles Dickens 'as been a wonderful friend to 
me in every edition ; in fact I made so bold as to buy a 
bust of 'im — it seemed almost a duty. Well, once, when 
my outlook was a bit more dark than ordinary your es- 
teemed father 'ad the generosity to assist me with a large 
sum of money. 

Amy. Blanche ! (moves over to her) 

Bla. Yes, we know, — but Mr. Pedrick told me that 
your debt was long since paid. 

TOD. Ah, but it ain't, it can't be, not in full. A man 
who receives such a favor as that 'as more to do than pay 
back the mere money. My dear — Mr. Pedrick tells me 
that, thanks to similar noble, generous acts, your lather 
died without being able to make proper provision for — 
you — I'm ! — I'm right in thinking so ? 

Bla. You are right, we are penniless and home- 
less. 

Tod. (rising and standing respectfully) No, my 
dear, that ain't quite true. You can't be 'omeless while 
I have a 'ome. It's a poor place, so poor that I scarcely 
like to offer you the half of it, but such as it is will you 
come with your dear sister and brighten it for an old 
fellow who 'asn't known much sunshine these many 
years ? You'd be able to do just whatever you liked — it's 
Liberty 'All you know, quite Liberty 'All, and so will you 
honor me by — by thinking it over? 

Bla. (r. c.) But — we — we should inconvenience you. 
Your house may be small, (rises and moves c.) 

Tod. (l. C.) No, my dear, it ain't, it's large and what's 
called rambling — though I never could see what the word 
meant — because if rambling, it's strange it hasn't rambled 
into a nicer district ; it's been my 'abit to take a gentle- 
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man-lodger up to now, but that could be dropped if you 
wished it. 

Bla. No, we wouldn't for the world make any change 
in your usual life. Amy, you will let me decide ? 

Amy. Yes, dear, of course, {seated R. c. BLANCHE, 
goes up R. and rings bell) 

Bla. {coming down again) I — cannot tell you what I 
— what we feel. 

Tod. Don't try, my dear, please don't. Your good 
father cast 'is bread upon the waters, and a bit of crust 
— it don't amount to more — 'as floated back again — that's 
all, my dear. 

Enter LUSCOMBE L. 

Bla. Ask Mr. Pedrick to be so good as to come to me 
here. Oh ! and that other gentleman, Mr — er — Owen, I 
should be glad to see him also, {exit LUSCOMBE) 

Tod. Owen ! That was the name of my fellow-trav- 
eller. I saw it on 'is 'and-bag. *E was very affable ; 'e 
was reading «« David Copperfield " ; that's 'ow I first came 
to take to 'im. I lent 'im my paper-knife — I couldn't bear 
to see the late Mr. Dickens mutilated with a railway 
ticket. 

Enter Pedrick l. 

Ped. {shakes hands standing back of settee) Ah, 
Mr. Todman ! Dear me ! 

Tod. I 'ope I see you well, Mr. Pedrick. I came — er 
— not with any idea of making a long stay, but 

Ped. What brings you here ? 

Bla. His gentle sympathy for those who need it sadly. 
{Music : orchestra) 

Enter Owen c. 

Owen. You wish to see me, Miss Chilworth ? {goes 
R. C. Owen nods good-humouredly to Todman who bows 
to him respectfully) 

Bla. (bows to him) Mr. Pedrick, we learn through 
that gentleman that Sir Hartley is willing we should re- 
main for a short time longer in the home where we were 
born. Will you kindly take steps to inform him that we 
have given his proposal consideration, and that we de- 
cline it. (Owen is startled) 

Mr. P. Decline it ! 
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Bla. 4 Mr. Todman has offered to share his home with 
us. This offer it is our intention to gratefully accept. 

Tod. It's a poor place, Mr. Pedrick, but they'll be as 
■welcome as spring time, and as free — as free — as the 
British Museum — Liberty 'All, you know, {moves L.) 

Owen. I speak with all possible humility, Miss Chil- 
-worth, but have you quite decided on this step ? {Music : 
forte) 

Bla. Entirely ; when you next visit the Himalayas, 
perhaps you will inform Sir Hartley that the old home is 
vacant, and that he must find some other caretaker than 
Blanche Chilworth. (to Todman who returns L. c.) 
Uncle — you will let us call you so, will you not — As you 
say — your home if humble is at least free. Well, if you 
will give us shelter we will go with you to Liberty Hall. 



ACT II. 



Scene. — The back parlour of William Todman's shop. , 
Glass doors at back leading into shop, which in turn 
leads to street. A door L. faces the stage and opens on 
passage and side door t which also opens on street. 
The room is furnished in very old-fashioned style. 
Fireplace R. with two low fixture sideboards, recesses 
each side of it j over sofa there is a small hanging 
bookcase. On mantelpiece a bust of the late Charles 
Dickens is prominently placed. There is also a large 
oil painting of the late Mrs. Todman over sofa at 
back. The time is afternoon. 

When curtain rises Amy is discovered lying on sofa, 
Todman is seated at table R. with some tradesman 's 
books in front of him. Robert and Customer in shop. 
Crafer enters and comes L. C. 

Tod. What is it, Crafer ? 

Cra. They 'aven't sent the dried 'addock for tea. 

Tod. Oh, very well — I'll call round about it. (Crafer 
bangs door to) 

Tod. I wish she wouldn't slam that door. (Amy 
yawns) I beg your pardon, my dear. 
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Amy. I didn't speak, uncle. 

Tod. No ? I fancied you did. 

Amy. I only yawned. 

Tod. Ah ! you want your tea. 

Amy. Oh no, I don't — I haven't forgotten dinner yet, 
I'm sorry to say. 

Tod. It — wasn't — quite the meat-pie I could 'ave 
wished. When Crafer is more put out than ordinary, she 
comes down 'eavy with the crust. 

Amy. And if you speak to her she always gives warn- 
ing. 

Tod. That's so, and if it don't frighten me, she wants 
more coals in, and something generally goes wrong with 
the boiler. Of course it's a pity 'er brother-in-law should 
'appen to be a plumber (Amy puts her hand to her 
head) Is your 'ead aching, my dear ? 

Amy. A little, uncle. 

Tod. I'm afraid the sofa is a bit 'ard. {rises and goes 
to her) 

Amy. Not harder than other things. 

Tod. {sighing) No, that's true ; but you oughtn't 
to 'ave found it out yet awhile ; life oughtn't to be stuffed 
with 'orse'air at your age. You're 'ipped, that's what 
it is. Shall I fetch you a nice rousing book — one of Rider 
'Aggard's ? (Amy shakes her head) 

Enter Robert from shop. 

Rob. Please, sir, will you take fourpence for the last 
of the Mohicans ? 

Tod. Fourpence — why, it isn't a farthing a Mohican. 
Oh yes, I'll take it. (Robert lingers looking at Amy) 
D' you 'ear me ? Go along — you know if you don't keep 
your eye on the book stall the outside customers get 
absent-minded. (Robert goes slowly) Ah ! dear me ! 
{moves to top of L. c. table and sits) 

Amy. What's the matter, uncle ? 

Tod. I'm looking through the tradesman's books, my 
dear. Every week things seem to be more a pound. 
Owen generally adds 'em up for me — 'e's a affable gentle- 
man, isn't 'e ? 

Amy. Oh yes. {exit customer) 

Tod. And 'e often lends a 'and in the shop, too — seems 
to know all the books by 'eart. Of course I wouldn't 
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*ave let the second floor back if your sister 'ad made the 
least objection, but she didn't, bless her, and so when 
Owen called and named the thing, I met his view to the 
extent of a new second-'and washstand and occasional 
use of parlour. 

Amy. I've always liked Mr. Owen, but there seems 
something a little strange about him. 1 wonder if he's 
had a past. 

Tod. Yes. In the soap line I've heard 'im say. 
Where's your sister, my dear ? 

Amy. She has gone out as usual with her portfolio of 
sketches. A dealer told her yesterday there was no de- 
mand for them in London. 

Tod. Ah ! 

Amy. I suppose the London people can't bear to be 
reminded that there are meadows and trees — and flowers 
somewhere. They try to forget them, no doubt, and so 
they won't buy pictures. 

Tod. Oh, I don't know. There's Bedford Square — 
and the Parks — I spent a very pleasant afternoon in 'Yde 
Park last Sunday. There was a gentleman on two tres- 
sles under a tree who explained to us that it was a great 
shame we should be kept out of other people's property 

any longer. Then I went as far as (Robert's head 

has appeared over curtain in glass door) 

Amy. {looking up and seeing Robert) Oh, dear ! 

Tod. What is it ? {sees Robert) Go away, sir, 
*ow dare you ? (Robert disappears — there is a ring at 
side door) 

Tod. I shall 'ave to speak to 'im. (crossing to front of 
R. C. table) 'E left a book collector among the old quartos 
the other day while 'e went for change — it's tempting Prov- 
idence, 'ark ! 

Cra. (outside) I wish you'd wipe your shoes. What 
do you think the shop is there for ? 

Ger. (outside) It didn't occur to me to go through 
the shop. 

Tod. I think there's some one come to call. 

Cra. (throwing door open to Amy) Party to see you. 
Can he come in ? 

Amy. (who has risen) Certainly. 

Cra. (calling down passage) You can come in. 
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Gerald enters and shakes hands with Amy. 

Amy. So you've found your way. Uncle, this is Mr. 
Gerald Harringay. {moves R. c.) 

Tod. {going C. and looking anxiously towards Cra- 
fer, who remains defiantly L. c.) I'm 'appy to (Gerald 
holds out hand. Todman is about to take it, but sud- 
denly waves Crafer away — this she ignores) I'm very 
'appy indeed to — to — {again evades GERALD uncon- 
sciously in the same way) What is it, Crater ? What do 
you want ? 

Cra. I want the side door to be put on a proper foot- 
ing. There's the shop, and why not come through it ? I 

say, it ain't to be supposed that (Robert's head has 

appeared again) 

Ger. I'm awfully sorry. 

Tod. (seeing Robert and waving him away) Go 
away, sir — 'ow dare you ? I've told you before. (Robert 
disappears) 

Ger. Eh ? 

Tod. Not you, Mr. Harringay — not you, sir. Sit 
down. (Gerald moves to Amy) 

Cra. It were understood, I 'ope, that you suit your- 
self, Mr. Todman. 

Tod. Yes, it were. 

Cra. Likewise that I shall require the whole of 
Wednesday to bury my mother. 

Tod. You 'ad the 'ole of Friday to christen your 
nephew — but I've no objection — you can bury your mother 
all day Wednesday as far as I'm concerned. 

Cra. Then I have no more to say, as long as parties 
understand as I can't be expected to answer side doors, 
when there's the shop for parties to come through and I 
that busy in the kitchen, {she says this as she goes out) 

Tod. Don't slam the {she bangs door to) I wish 

she wouldn't slam that door. 

Cra. {putting her head in) We want more coals in. 

Tod. Very well, don't sla — a {she again bangs 

door) Ah ! she's done it again. Let me take your 'at, 
sir ? 

Ger. Oh, don't trouble, Mr. Todman. 

Tod. I'll 'ang it up in the 'all. {lakes it into passage) 

Ger. Can't you come out for a bit ? 
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Amy. 1 don't know — I'm afraid not. 

Tod. {returning) Can I offer you a little refreshment, 
sir ? (Amy shakes her head at Gerald) 

Tod. A — a — glass of wine ? 

Ger. No, thanks. 

Tod. Not a — a — nip of anything ? 

Ger. No, thanks. 

Tod. Well, the doctors say drinking between meals is 
bad — bad for the 'ealth. There was an uncle of mine — 
a licensed victuaUer (Amy puts her hand to her head) 
who got into the 'abit of it, and it was nip — nip — nip — 
morning and night till it left 'im at last without a rag to . 
'is back, or a coat to 'is stomach. Is your 'ead bad again, 
my dear ? 

Amy. Yes, uncle, (above L. table) 

Tod. Ah ! you want your tea. We 'ave a little relish 
with it as a rule. Which reminds me I must go round 
to the fish-mongers. I sha'n't be long, {exit Todman) 

Ger. I was afraid I shouldn't get a word with you. 

Tod. {enters room) My dear, if Briginshaw should 
look in will you tell 'im I sha'n't belong ? 

Amy. Certainly, uncle ! (Todman again exits) 

Ger. I've been hoping to get a few minutes alone with 
you because (Todman again puts his head in) 

Tod. {comes c.) I don't know 'ow to apologize for 
forgetting. You'll stay to 'ave tea with us, Mr. 'Arrin- 
gay ? (Amy shakes her head) 

Ger. Eh — er — no. I'm afraid not to-day, thanks. 

Tod. You'll excuse me asking, because, if we'd been so 
fortunate as to find you disengaged, I'd 'ave brought in 
something extra — Good-day for the present, sir. 

Ger. Good-day. {going to door t then returning, 
exit Todman) 

Amy. It was clever of you to understand when I shook 
my head. 

Ger. {with a slight laugh) Your signals were not 
nospitable. Though, as a matter of fact, I didn't want a 
nip of anything. 

Amy. I was so glad you didn't promise to stay to tea 
— I didn't wish it. {moves R. C. and sits on arm of chair) 

Ger. No, I saw that — that was why I was proof 
against the attractions of the little relish, {going to her) 
Tell me, what is the little relish ? 
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Amy. It's a dried haddock to-day. 

Ger. Oh ! 

Amy. Thick tea, you know — we call it thick tea — it 
seemed strange at first, but, as Mr. Owen says, it kills 
two meals with one tablecloth. 

Ger. Who is Mr. Owen ? 

Amy. Our lodger. 

Ger. Ah ! 

Amy. He has the second floor back {smiling) with 
occasional use of parlour — this is the parlour. 

Ger. Oh ! 

Amy. This is what uncle calls Liberty Hall, {goes up 
to rocking-chair) 

Ger. (glancing round) Liberty. Not, I suppose, with 
reference to the style of the furniture ? {joins Amy) 

Amy. I like Mr. Owen, but he and Blanche never 
seem to quite get on together. (Robert's head appears 
again) He had some acquaintance with our cousin, 
Hartley Chilworth, and that in itself {seeing Rob- 
ert) Oh, dear ! {goes down R.) 

Ger. Eh ? {turning round) Hulloa, who's that ? 
Robert disappears) 

Amy. That's Robert, our shop boy. I think he he 

— rather admires me. {crossing to L.) He glares in at 
me a good deal during the day — I fancy it eases his mind. 

Ger. (following slowly) So I have a rival, 'have I ? 
{pause) Well, have you thought over what I said to you ? 
Think what a wretched state of things this life is for you 
— a Chilworth. 

Amy. But if I were to listen to — to listen to you 

what of your future — what would your father ? 

Ger. {slight pause) Oh, there'd be a row of course 
— there always is with the governor — but why shouldn't 
we get away together quietly ? I've accepted that ap- 
pointment I told you of. Your sister doesn't know we 
have been meeting each other ? 

Owen enters shop and sees Robert again looking over 
curtain. Owen, having pulled Robert down, enters 
through glass door. 

Amy. {confused) Oh — er — Mr. Owen. This is Gerald 

Harringay. Gerald, this is our — our 

Owen. Lodger, {they bow) I knew you had a male 
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visitor, Miss Amy, by the deplorable mental condition in 
which I found my distinguished colleague, {goes R. of 
table) 

Ger. Colleague ? 

Owen. Robert, the shop boy. Is Mr. Todman out ? 
{sits) 

Amy. Yes ; he won't be long, because he expects Mr. 
Briginshaw. 

Owen. Does he ? Dear — dear ! 
Ger. Who's Briginshaw ? 

Amy. An old friend of uncle's — he also is in 

Owen. Trade. We're all of us a little commercial, Mr. 
Harringay. Everything at his emporium — is in the gross 
— the description even extends to the proprietor, {to 
Amy) Miss Chilworth is also out ? Of course, though, I 
see she is. * 

Amy. How ? 

Owen. I miss the portfolio. 

Amy. I think I hear her hey in the door, {noise of 
turning' key up L. C. door) 

Blanche enters wearily l. c. 

Bla. Gerald! {she puts portfolio by chairs, of R. C. 
table) Where did you spring from ? 

Ger. Well, I er 

Amy. {hastily) lie was passing through London and 
— so {she afterwards sits L. c.) 

Bla. You come from Harringay Castle ? (Gerald 
nods) Then you have seen Chilworth ? 

Ger, Yes. 

Bla. Oh, tell me ! How was the old place looking ? 

Ger. Much the same. 

Bla. Then the new owner 

GER. I don't fancy your cousin has returned to Eng- 
land. 

Bla. Not returned ! Then where is he ? 

OWEN, {who has been looking through the trades- 
marts books) Himalayas. 

Bla. Oh ! I was forgetting, we have an infallible 
guide to our cousin's movements. 

Owen. Have you any recollection of a savoy cabbage 
on Friday ? I can't quite localize it. 

Bla. {ignoring the question) The old flower garden. 
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{sits R. c.) Ah, I sometimes wonder what a flower is 
like. 

Ger. I suppose you don't see many nowadays. 

Bla. Oh, no — nothing in this neighbourhood is very 
flowery. 

Owen. Not even the potatoes. 

Bla. (still ignoring Owen) And your career, Ger- 
ald ? 

Ger. I've got an appointment as an attache. 

Bla. How about Parliament ? 

Ger. That stands over. I daresay I shall have a 
finger in the legislative pie later on. (Amy puts her hand 
to her head) 

Amy. Oh ! 

Bla. What's the matter ? (crossing to her) 

Amy. His expression recalled the early dinner. 

Bla. Have you been out to-day ? 

Amy. No. 

Ger. I wanted her to come for a stroll, but she wouldn't. 

Bla. Oh, why not ? Go, and put on your hat, dear — 
it will do you good, (moves L.) 

Amy. Shall I ? Will you wait ? (rises in front of r. 
table) I won't be a minute, (exit L. c.) 

Bla. How did you find us out i (takes off hat and 
puts it on pi a no) 

Ger. (moves over R., confused) Oh — er — I — I — saw 
Mr. Pedrick the other day and he gave me your address. 
(Owen looks up and listens) 

Owen, (aside) Pedrick is out of England — the future 
Prime Minister is lying — 1 wonder why. 

Ger. (turning to him) Eh ? 

Owen. I didn't speak, Mr. Harringay. Miss Chil- 
worth, our butterman has a curiously imaginative, tem- 
perament — eleven pounds of Brittany in one week. I 
shall have to nerve myself for an interview with Crafer. 

Ger. (to Owen) The servant ? 

Owen. Yes — have you met ? 

Ger. I had the indiscretion to come in by the side 
door, (standing c.) 

Owen. Then I condole with you. Crafer came to us 
— in parenthesis — between the departure of one servant, 
and the advent of another, and somehow she has re- 
mained on — a kind of permanent temporary. 
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Amy enters l. c. 
Bla. Go along, dear — don't be out too late. 
Ger. {to Blanche) Good-bye — I shall call in again 
before I leave. Is it safe to go out by the side door ? 

Owen. Oh, yes. There is no law against that, {they 
exit. Blanche after slight pause goes over to portfolio. 
She is about to lift it when Owen rises hastily) 
Owen. Allow me ! {he takes it) 
Bla. {carelessly) Pray don't trouble. 
Owen. No trouble — I'm sorry to notice it's still rather 
heavy. 

Bla. It is no lighter since this morning, though I don't 
know why you should be sorry, Mr. Owen, {crossing 
and sitting L. c.) 

Owen. Don't you ? Then among my numerous faults 
you include want of sympathy. 

Bla. {haughtily) Sympathy between us ! There can 
be no sympathy between two people who possess entirely 
different feelings — who belong to worlds that are as far 
apart as England from Australia. 

Owen. Then you deny the possibility of Imperial 
Federation ? You've been unlucky again. 
Bla. Yes. 

Owen. Ah ! {crosses to easel L. c, on which he puts 
portfolio) 

Bla. I have been trying to sell my paintings. I 
thought they might be worth something, but it appears I 
was wrong. 

Owen. This is the age of disillusion, 
Bla. The idea of taking money for the work of one's 
hands and brain is humiliating enongh. 

Owen. (l. ofh. table) Ah ! There you rouse all the 
commercial traveller within me. Every one has some- 
thing to sell. The principle is universal. 
Bla. Not every one surely. 

Owen. Every one. The saleable object varies of 
course. It may be a landed estate — or a book — or a vote — 
or a pound of butter — the principle remains the same — 
something to sell — sometimes it's a heart — even marriages 
are occasionally commercial ; in these days shop-keepers 
become Lords — Lords develop into shop-keepers — what is 
true of the merchant is equally true of the statesman and 
the artist. 
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Bla. The artist ? 

Owen. Certainly. You'll find the words commercial 
value on the back of every masterpiece. 

Bla. I don't believe it. The true artist obeys the in- 
stinct that urges him to portray all that is most beautiful 
in nature — all that is noblest in humanity. 

Owen. Is it in that spirit that a Royal Academician 
paints the portrait of a member of the County Council ? 

Bla. {rising) Discussion is impossible between us. 
I might have known, {inoves R. to fireplace} 

Owen. Yes, I own to being a groveller, {moves R. c.) 
Free education may humanize my species later on — mean- 
while, would you listen to me for a few minutes ? Miss 
Chilworth, I know, of course, your determination to reject 
every form of help in a certain quarter, but in doing so 
you fall back on your own resources — a somewhat frail 
refuge. 

Bla. What makes you think so ? 

Owen. Your face, the index of a heavy heart — and 
{pointing to it) portfolio. I have seen that you were un- 
happy. 

Bla. Unhappy ! (sits R. of table} 

Owen. Unhappy — and I fancy I could — if you would 
let me — be of some slight assistance to you. Of course, 
in a very humble way — {smiling) I'm not on any hanging 
committee, but my commercial associations enable me to 
offer you a small but less uncertain source of income, and 
one in which your artistic talent would be to some extent 
utilized. 

Bla. Well ? 

Owen. As you are probably aware, there has been of 
late years a considerable demand for Christmas cards. 

Bla. Christmas cards ! 

Owen. Many of which are hand-painted, {she looks 
at him) Why not ? Why should not the greetings of 
friendship and affection be rendered beautiful by art ? 
Dear old Santa Claus is no longer quite the same friend 
from the moment we cease to be children, but surely it's 
pleasant to remember that he still leaves his card on us 
at Christmas time. 

Bla. And you actually suggest that I should colour 
Christmas cards ? 

Owen. I had that temerity. 
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Bla. Mr. Owen, I should have thought that your 
knowledge of our history might have taught you a little 
consideration. Why are you here, a daUy— hourly re- 
minder of the man who has blighted our liv^es ? What is 
your reason ? — for I suppose you have a reason. 

Owen. Yes, I have a reason, but I understood you 
raised no objection at the time to my becoming your 
uncle's lodger. 

Bla. I naturally wished that our presence here should 
interfere as little as possible with my uncle's life. I re- 
lied on your recognition of what was due to one in my 
position 

Owen. From one in mine — quite so ! Miss Chilworth 
(rises) if it is your object to inflict pain on me, it may 
gratify you to know that you have amply succeeded. In 
introducing my friend Santa Claus I was not entirely 
considering you. A glance round this room must surely 
prove to you that your uncle is terribly poor, and in 
making my presumptuous offer, do you know I was in- 
spired by the idea that to help him to support his burden 
would not be a very degrading labour, even for one who 
happened to be nobly born. However, one thing is ob- 
vious ! My companionship is distasteful to you. Very 
well, I assure you solemnly I will not enter this room 
again until you ask me to do so. {moves up to sftop door 
taking tradesmen 's books with him) 

Bla. Mr. Owen, (rises) 

Owen, (with hand on glass door) After all the shop 
is the spot towards which a person in my sphere would 
naturally gravitate, and you may rely, Miss Chilworth, 
on my not again crossing the boundaries of Liberty Hall. 
(he exits into shop) 

Bla. I wonder if he is speaking the truth ! If so, this 
offer may have been meant kindly. He said he would 
not enter this room again until I ask him. Ask him ! — 
It seems as if the room would be more gloomy and squalid 

without him ; but ask him to come back Oh, no, I 

can't do that ! I can never do that, (moves to rocking- 
chair R. in which she sits) 

Enter Todman. 

Tod. They apologized 'an'somely and will send it 
round ! 

3 
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Bla. Send what round, uncle ? 

Tod. The 'addock for tea, my dear. 'As Owen come 
back ? 

Bla. He's ih the shop. 

Tod. {going towards shop door and opening if) I 
want 'alf a word with him. Owen ! 

Owen. Yes. 

Tod. Come in a minute. 

Owen. No — I — won't come in. 

Tod. Why won't 'e come in ? 'As 'e been put out ? 
{goes down c.) 'As Briginshaw been, do you happen to 
know ? {sits R. C.) 

Bla. I think not. {rises and goes to him) That re- 
minds me whenever Mr. Briginshaw comes here you al- 
ways seem rather sad afterwards. There isn't any — any 
monetary reason for his tone towards you ? 

Tod. Bless you, no, my dear. Oh, no — oh, dear me 
no ! 

Bla. {turning away) I am glad to know that, {crosses 
to piano) 

Tod. {aside) 'Eaven forgive me — I wouldn't 'ave 'er 
know the truth for all the world. 

BRIG, {voice heard in shop) Governor in? All right, 
I'll find him. (Todman rises and moves to front o/r. 
C. table, then up to machine on which he puts ink-pot) 

Briginshaw enters through glass door. 

Brig. Oh, there you are ! Well, Toddy ? 

Tod. Well. Briginshaw ? 

Brig. How's yourself ? {seeing Blanche and remov- 
ing his hat) Good-afternoon, Miss. (Blanche bows 
haughtily and takes her hat and cloak from piano) 

Brig. You never come round to the Emporium. 

Bla. No. 

Brig. Ah, but you should. The winter fashions are 
just in and if there's anything you fancy 

Bla. I have no intention of purchasing anything at 
present, thank you. 

Brig. Purchasing ! Oh, I didn't mean that. Toddy 
was telling me it's your birthday next month — he and I 
are old friends, you know — so if there was any little thing 
you fancied 

Bla. Mr. Briginshaw, {moves up to L. c. door) I hope 
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you are not speaking seriously, {she exits, Briginshaw 
'whistles) 

Brig. Toplofty, ain't she ? What's the matter with 
her ? {crossing to fireplace) 

Tod. {nervously arranging cushions on sofa) I don't 
think she likes you calling me Toddy — after all it is a bit 
vulgar. You never 'ear me call you Briggy (gets candle 
from side-board L. and puts it with a box of matches on 
L. C. table) 

Brig. Fine girl though. 

Tod. You 'avent come to talk about 'er, I sup- 
pose ? 

Brig, {with back to fireplace) What if I did want to 
talk about her, eh ? You know me. When I make up 
my mind to bring a certain thing about, I generally pull it 
off, eh ? I haven't changed much since the days — twenty 
years and more — when we were fellow-shopmen at old 
Bullgate's. Rum times, weren't they, Toddy ? Our 
lives weren't all sack and sugar. 

Tod. I don't know. I remember you got whatever 
sugar there was. I only got the sack, {customer enters 
shop) 

Brig. That's neither here nor there. I felt my way 
and pushed on, and now I'll back my Emporium against 
any establishment in the 'Ampstead Road. 

Tod. I know — you needn't tell me what you've been 
and who you've done. _. 

Brig. Eh ? 

Tod. Who you've been and what you've done, I mean. 

Brig. What's that fellow doing in the shop ? 

Tod. Mr. Owen, {sits L. c.) 

Brig. Ah, you've got too many shopmen ; you don't 
want two people to pull a book off a shelf. Do you know 
what you owe me ? 

Tod. {faintly) No ! 

Brig. I was toting it up yesterday and it figures out 
{sits R. of R. C. table) where's my book ? {takes out 
pocketbook, Owen opens glass door and stands unnoticed) 

Brig. You owe me first and last eight hundred and 
fifty pound — and that means 

Tod. Ruin, {sits L. c.) 

Owen. Mr. Todman. 

Both. Eh ? 
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Owen. Pardon my interrupting you. Adam Bede is 
out, I think. 

Tod. Yes, Owen. 

Owen. Thanks, {returns into shop. Customer exits, 
Owen lights gas — upon which shop lights go up) 

BRIG. Adam Bede out, too ! Who's Adam Bede ? 
More shopmen ? {rises and crosses to him) Well, now 
then — you owe me eight fifty — and you can't pay me ? 
You know I could sell you up ! 

Tod. {rising and crossing L. c.) Yes, I know that. 
I'm a bit tired of it all. I was never what you might call 
a perfect copy — a lot of my leaves seem to 'ave been miss- 
ing from the first — I suppose the thread at the back of 
me wasn't put in firm enough. I don't know that it 
would matter much if I came away from the binding al- 
together. 

Brig. It hasn't come to that yet. 

Tod. I should like to keep the portrait of my poor 
'Arriet, and the bust of the late Mr. Charles Dickens — if 
quite agreeable to you. 

Brig. I don't want a bust or a bust up. I may be will- 
ing to cancel the debt altogether. It ain't everything to 
be a successful man — as 1 am — mind you. {sits L. c.) 
There isn't a 'bus between Nag's 'Ead, 'Olloway and Tot- 
tenham Court Road that hasn't got my advertisement on 
the knifeboard. But I'm sick of a lonely life, Toddy, I 
want a wife. m 

Tod. Well, there's a good many young women about, 
one way and another. 

Brig. Ah, I don't want a cheap article, (rising) I'm 
not waiting for the sales to be on — your niece Blanche is 
a fine girl. 

Tod. Blanche ! 

Brig, {going to him) I know what you told me about 
her coming of an extra superfine stock — but the fabric is 
a bit damaged now, eh ? There's a three farthings in the 
corner of the ticket* {taking him R. C.) 

Tod. I believe she'd die first. 

BRIG. Would she, then she can say so. The first 
time I saw her I remember thinking how wonderful well 
she'd look in the mantle department — anyway, you can 
name it to her. 

Tod. Oh, I can't, I can't. 
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Brig. There are exactly eight hundred and fifty reasons 
why you should. Come, will you do it ? 
Crafer enters with tea tray which she puis on so/a, 
afterwards crossing to R. C. table and getting cloth 
from drawer. 

Tod. I don't know, you make my head swim. 

Brig. Because I want to keep it above water. Even- 
ing meal, eh ? Then I'll get along, {takes up hat) 
What was that you said to me the other day about giving 
a party on the nineteenth of next month ? 

Cra. {who is laying table) We shall want some more 
butter, {she finishes laying table and exits) 

Tod. It's Blanche's birthday, {crossing L. C. and 
sits) I thought it might be a little break »- 

Brig, {standing c.) 1 suppose I'll have an invite ? 
(Todman nods) 

Brig. Well, you can put the matter to her, and let 
me know then, {leans over Todman) And see here, if 
things don't go right, it will be a break ! and not a little 
one — good evening. 

Tod. {faintly) Good evening ! (Briginshaw exits 
through shop) Oh, my goodness what will become of 
me ! What shall I do ? 

Enter Crafer l. c. with large black kettle which she 
takes to fire R. 

Cra. Something's wrong with the boiler ? 

Tod. Ah, something would be. (Crafer arranges 
table. Blanche enters L. c.) 

• Bla. Hasn't Amy come back ? (Todman is sitting 
with his head on his hand) 

Bla. Uncle, you are ill ? {bell rings, side bell rings, 
Crafer goes to answer it and leaves the parlor door 
open. 

Tod. No, my dear ; I'm all right ! I feel a sinking. 
I want my tea. {afterwards sits in rocking-chair) 

Bla. How tired and sad he seems ; I believe Mr. Owen 
was right after all. (Crafer has let in Amy, who now 
enters. Crafer remai7is to light gas jet in passage and 
then goes to kitchen) You're late, dear, {lights candle 
on L. C. table) 

Amy. {confused) Am I — yes — I fancy — I am a little 
— we — I didn't notice the time. 
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Bla. (smiling) I began to think you had run away 
together. 

Amy. {eagerly) Oh, Blanche ! I couldn't — I — I — what 
do you mean ? 

Bla. Silly child ! Of course I was only joking. Why, 
how pale you look suddenly ! 

Amy. Do I ? 

Tod. (is silling wearily in rocking-chair R.) She 
wants 'er tea. I can tell the 'addock is nearly done by 
the aroma. (BLANCHE crosses to R. C. table t which she 
finishes selling) 

Amy. Where is Mr. Owen ? 

Bla. He's in the shop, I think. 

Amy. He promised to look me out Tennyson's " Idylls 
of the King." I'll ask him. (goes to shop door) Mr. 
Owen ! 

Owen. Yes, Miss Amy. 

Amy. What about my book ? 

Owen. Oh, yes, forgive me. I'll send Robert in with 
it. (Blanche looks round and then looks away hastily) 

Amy. Aren't you coming yourself? 

Owen. No, I'm rather busy. (Amy moves away to 
piano) 
Crafer enters with covered dish which she puts on table. 

Tod. Ah, 'ere it is. (lifts cover for a moment) It 
seems a little burnt. 

Cra. It's just caught fire. You can't expect me to be 
everywhere. 

Tod. We don't expect you to be everywhere — we 
shouldn't like it. (Crafer goes out) Don't slam the — 
(she bangs door) Ah, clear me ! Where's Owen ? (calls) 
Owen! (Owen is seated back of counter) 

Owen. Yes. 

Tod. Tea. 

Owen. Not for me, thanks. 

Tod. But there's a 'addock. 

Owen. Its presence had already dawned on me, but 
I won't come in to-night. 

Tod. Something must 'ave upset 'im. 

Amy. Uncle, I bought an evening paper. 

Tod. Thank you, my dear. Is there anything special ? 

Amy. They are calling out something. A great 
Bankruptcy, I think. 
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Robert enters with book which he gives to Amy. She 
sits on sofa and reads. He exits. 

Tod. Oh, that might 'appen to anybody. There's 
nothing special in that. Is the tea made, my dear ? {sits 
L. C.) 

Bla. It will be in a minute, (he opens paper and 
reads. After a pause Blanche rises and goes softly to 
the shop door) Mr. Owen ! 

Owen, {appearing) Yes, Miss Chilworth. 

Bla. Won't you — come in — to tea with us ? 

Owen. You are very kind, but — I think not, thanks. 

Bla. Because of — of— what I said to you ? 

Owen. Yes. 

Bla. But if I told you I was — sorry — that I spoke 
without thought or reason, would you forgive me ? I 
want you — if you will — to tell me about — the — Christmas 
cards. I am beginning to see that you were right and 
that I was wrong, (she moves slowly to fireplace, then 
looks back at him) Won't you come ? 

Owen, (advances to her) I will — on one condition. 
(Robert closes curtains) 

Bla. What is that ? 

Owen. That you'll let me lift the kettle off for you. 

Bla. (sitting at tea tray and smiling) Very well. 
Take care not to burn your fingers. 

Owen. Burn my fingers ! (bus) Ah 1 I'm afraid that 
piece of excellent advice comes too late. 

Bla. I don't understand. 

Owen. Don't you, (their eyes meet and she slowly 
turns her head away) 

TOD. {putting down newspaper) Ah, Owen, that's 
right. Thought better of it. (crosses to R. C. table tak- 
ing candle) Come, Amy, draw up. (she goes to top of 
R. c. table) Now, my dears, a morsel of 'addock ? (Tod- 
man begins to carve. Blanche holds out tea-pot into 
which Owen pours water from kettle. Roberts' head 
appears again at back) 

CURTAIN. 
Seconp Curtain : — Blanche pouring out tea. Owen 
cutting loaf. Todman is waving Robert away with 
dish cover. 

QUICK CURTAIN. 
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ACT III. 

A month has elapsed. It is the evening of Blanche's 
birthday. The shutters are up and the gas is alight 
in shop, passage and room. As curtain rises ROBERT 
pushes back curtain of shop, 

Owen opens side door with latchkey, and comes 
down passage, which is also lighted. He enters with 
his collar turned up, and carries a bunch of flowers 
in his hand. He crosses to fireplace, laying down 
flowers on table. He then stands before fire shaking 
the wet from his coat, Robert comes into room. He 
has a large key in one hand and a novel in the other, 

Rob. Come on to rain, sir ? {stares at the flowers) 

Owen. Yes, Mr. Binks. There is nothing abnormal in 

the occurrence. Have you Don't stare at the flowers 

— they're not for Miss Amy — they're for Miss Blanche — 
it's her birthday. Have you locked the shop door ? (puts 
flowers on machine) 

Rob. Yes, sir. 

Owen. All right. Hang the key on its usual nail. 
(Robert does so) Thank you. Well, Mr. Binks, (lean- 
ing his back against mantelpiece) you were telling me 
your views as to a future career have been modified lately ? 

Rob. Yes. (stands R. C.) 

Owen. Study of the Boys* Penny Weekly rather in- 
clined you at one time towards piracy as a profession, 
didn't it ? 

Rob. {gloomily) Yes, but that's off, sir. I want to 
be an author ! 

Owen. Really ! Authorship — not piracy ; but I've been 
told it's quite possible to blend the two. (lights candle on 
mantel) 

Rob. I don't know, sir. I don't care what I am or 
what I do, every one is against me. (moves L. C.) 

Owen. To hear you one would suppose you had 
already published something. You're not well. I know 
the malady. It comes midway between measles and 
manhood. But now, isn't Miss Amy rather young for you ? 
Why, at your age — fourteen ? — (Rorert nods) fourteen — 
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I wouldn't have looked at anybody younger than Crafer 
for instance. By the way, Crafer as a majestic alternative 
eh ? (Robert shakes his head) No ? Well I only 
threw her out as a mild suggestion. What's that book ? 

ROB. Mr. Harringay left it for Miss Amy. 

Owen. Oh ! (taking it) Very well, I'll give it her. 
A leaf turned down, 1 see. Ah ! when we handle our 
day book we are all apt to commit the folly of turning 
down the corner of some usually unimportant page ; still, 
it's generally possible with a little strength of mind, Mr. 
Binks, to turn it up again. 

Rob. Yes, Mr. Owen, one can turn it up, but it leaves 
a crease ! Don't it? {goes up) Good-night, sir. (exits) 

Owen. Good -night. Leaves a crease — yes — my dis- 
tinguished colleague is right there — it leaves a crease. 
(he has opened book carelessly) I thought Mr. Harringay 
intended to honor us this evening, and if so why this book ? 
A sentence underlined : (reads aloud) " It must be to- 
night." Ah ! that's why the page is turned down — a new 
form of cryptogram — " It must be to-night." — What must 
be to-night ? 

Enter Todman ; he carries a work-box containing cards. 

Tod. Well, Owen, there you are, eh ? (goes c.) A 
dreadful thing 'as 'appened : Crafer 'as struck ! (going to 
top ofR. C. table) She refuses to cut any sandwiches. I 
don't believe she 11 open the door to anybody. 

Owen. Oh, I'll go and talk to her. (moves up) 

Tod. There's the pack of cards I told you of. My 
poor 'Arriet locked them up in her work-box twenty years 
ago and always kept the key. Ickson likes a game of 
whist, (puts box on machine) 

Owen, (sits r. c.) Is the pack perfect ? 

Tod. There may be a card or two missing — still — fair 
for everybody you know. 

Owen. I'll count them. (Todman groans) Is any- 
thing the matter ? 

Tod. I wouldn't have the dear girls know for the 
world. I've got a secret. 

Owen. Never mind that. Many distinguished people 
have a secret. Think of Lady Audley. There, you 
needn't tell me, Mr. Todman — it's a case of Briginshaw, 
\sn\ it ? 
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Tod. Hsh — yes — 'ow did you guess — it's an old debt 
— a 'eavy debt — 'e 'as to know to-night, {crosses to L. of 
him.) 

Owen. To know what ? 

Tod. Sh. There's some one coming {bending over 
him) It must be to-night. 

Owen. Must be to-night ! That phrase seems to bear 
a general application, {rises and goes R. o/r. c. table) 

Enter Blanche, l. c. 

Bla. {smiling) Well, uncle, {glancing at Todman) 
Is anything the matter? 

Owen. A bad attack of Crafer. 

Tod. My dear, there was a little trifle I want you to 
do me the honor of accepting — it being your first birth- 
day 

Bla. I'm older than that, uncle. 

Tod. Your first under my roof, {crossing up L. c.) 
It's in the nature of jewelry. I'll go and fetch it, my dear. 
Older than your first birthday, ha ! ha ! ha ! {exits L. C. 
Blanche goes to r. c. table.) 

Bla. Is that a pack of cards, Mr. Owen ? 

Owen. Yes, I promised to count them. 

Bla. Shall I help you ? {sits R. C.) 

Owen. You're very kind, {they both count out cards) 
That reminds me — how do the Christmas cards go ? 

Bla. Oh, capitally. 

Owen. And how do they go off. 

Bla. I've sold another dozen. I shall soon have 
made enough to buy Amy a dress. 

Owen. Have you a knave of hearts among yours ? 

Bla. No. {searching) 

Owen. I've got him. Mr. Harringay is coming to- 
night, isn't he. 

Bla. I think so, why ? 

Owen. I wasn't quite sure. He's leaving England 
shortly. 

Bla. Yes. 

Owen. Ah ! How many ? 

Bla. (giving her cards) Eighteen. 

Owen. And thirty-four. Fifty-two — right. 

Bla. Mr. Owen — was that trouble of my uncle's — 
when I came in only Crafer ? 
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Owen. She has declined to cut any sandwiches. 

Bla. Really ? 

Owen. And something has gone wrong with the 
boiler, {rise, move to flowers) 

Bla. Again. Why it was only seen to on Tuesday. 

Owen. No ! but you know I always tell you this is 
the age of disillusion, {rising and getting the bunch of 
flowers) 

Bla. I know you always say so, but I don't believe it. 
What pretty flowers ! 

Owen. I thought perhaps in honor of the occasion I 
might venture — you would permit. 

Bla. Are they for me ? (Owen bows) Oh how 
kind of you. I love flowers. Thank you. {taking them) 
Your sleeve is quite damp — did you go out on purpose 
to fetch them ? (Owen bows smilingly) In the rain ? 

Owen. In the rain — why not ? 

Bla. You are false to your own sorrowful creed. 
There is very much in this age which is kind and gen- 
erous — why, to deny it would be to blind oneself to the 
existence of all friendship — all sympathy. 

Owen. Sympathy between us ? 

Bla. That is not — quite — kind. I hoped you had 
forgotten. 

Owen. A good memory is my only safeguard. 

Bla. I have thought during the past weeks that we- 
were beginning to understand each other better. 

Owen. Have you ? And yet there are some things 
it would be madness for me to forget. 

Bla. What are they ? 

Owen. They might be summed up in two words — 
your pride. 

Bla. Am I so proud ? 

Owen. May I reply with an inquiry ? 

Bla. Certainly. 

Owen. A daring one ? 

Bla. Yes. 

Owen. Could you marry a man who was not your 
equal ? {pause) 

Bla. No, Mr. Owen — I could not marry a man — un- 
less I considered him my equal. 

Owen. I knew it. Oddly enough, there is one form 
of pride with which even I sympathize. 
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Bla. What is that ? 

Owen. The pride that forbids a man to use the ac- 
cident of birth or fortune in his endeavour to gain a 
woman's love. I would owe nothing to either. You 
were kind enough to say you had hoped we were begin- 
ning to understand each other better. 

Bla. {sadly) Yes — but now — I fear we never shall. 

Owen. Too clear an understanding between us 
might not be well for your happiness, or my self-respect. 
(crosses back of chair to C.) 

Bla. Surely, there is no reason — why we should not 
be friends ? 

Owen, (reflectively) Friends ! 

Bla. Is there ? (slight pause) 

Owen. I'm afraid there is — (hastily) Miss Chil- 
worth, I'm going away. 

Bla. Going away ? Soon ? 

Owen. Very soon (smiling) Remember I have been 
neglecting the claims of my commercial career. 

Bla. And you would be — absent — for some time ? 

Owen. For many years. 

Bla. (dreamily) For many years. (slight pause) 
Well, I suppose Liberty Hall implies perfect freedom — 
to come — or go — still I am sorry. 

Owen. Thank you. 

Enter Todman, l. c. 

Tod. Nobody come yet ? I 'aven't opened the sherry. 
Entertaining is nervous work, ain't it. 

Owen. Paralysing. I'll go and cut the sandwiches 
(goes up) I shall be back directly, (exit L. c.) 

TOD. My dear, (sits in R. C. chair) 'ere's that little 
matter of jewelry, (produces it) a brooch — it belonged 
to my poor 'Arriet — it's the portrait of my grandfather set 
round with garnets. Wonderful likeness, you might 
swear to the waistcoat. The garnets 'aven't responded 
to the wash leather to the extent I could have wished — 
but you'll overlook that, I daresay. 

Bla. Thank you, uncle, indeed I shall value it 
very much, but is there no one with a better right ? 
(leaning over top of table. She afterwards looks in 
glass and puts on brooch) 

Tod. No, my dear, I never 'ad any children. 
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Bla. {stoops and kisses him) Never till now. 

Tod. Bless you, my dear. You've paid too big a 
price for it. {aside) I must try and tell her about 
Briginshaw. {aloud) I'm afraid 1 shall have to say a word 
to you about a rather unpleasant — I mean a — in fact 
I've promised to speak to you about a little matter — that — 
{aside) I can't do it. 

Bla. {coming R. C.) Don't hesitate to trust me. 

Tod. Well, 'ave you ever thought of getting married ? 

Bla. Married ? 

Tod. A good many people do, you know. 

Bla. But why do you ask ? 

Tod. Well, suppose now — that somebody — who don't 
feel inclined to name it to you 'imself wanted to marry 
you — somebody who is bashful — at least I oughtn't to 
say that — because, if there's one thing 'e ain't it's bashful 
— but still, somebody who isn't quite your equal, being in 
a manner connected with trade 

Bla. {smiling) Yes ! 

Tod. What would you say ? 

Bla. {has taken up the flowers) I don't know. 
{moves slowly across to L. C.) It would depend — it 
might be that he thinks too highly of me — or too modestly 
— of himself. 

Tod. No, 'e don't — that ain't 'im at all, but 'e's well 
to do — 'e could give you plenty of solid comfort. 

Bla. Indeed ? 

Tod. Oh, yes, Briginshaw is a coming-on man. 

Bla. Mr. Briginshaw ! Were you alluding to him ? 

Tod. Yes, my dear ! 

Bla. Then I must ask you to tell Mr. Briginshaw 
that I should consider his proposal degrading if it were 
not so utterly preposterous. 

Tod. {dazed) Utterly preposterous ! 

Bla. And that he is so far fortunate that his presump- 
tion inspires no stronger feeling than contempt. {she 
crosses to piano) 

Tod. {vaguely) Oh, my goodness 'ow am I to tell 
im ? Utterly presumption preposterous contempt — oh, 
my goodness ! 

Amy. {entering) Well, uncle, how do you think I 
look ? 

TOD. {absently) Utterly preposterous. 
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Amy. What, uncle ? 

Tod. Don't mind me, my dear, I'm a little put out. 

Owen enters with tray of sandwiches, 

Owen. There ! not so bad for a first attempt. 

Amy. What's that, Mr. Owen ? 

Owen. The sandwiches. How do you think they 
look? 

Amy. Very tempting, but thick. 

Owen. Thick ! That's hypercriticism — it was a new 
loaf, {moves to Todman) What do you think of my 
sandwiches ? 

Tod. {still in R. C chair) Utterly preposterous. 

Owen, {going up stage) Let's make a supper table 
of the counter, {goes into shop) 

Amy. {getting cloth and helping Owen) Was Crafer 
hospitable ? 

Owen. Moderately. 

Amy. She's a strange woman. I wonder sometimes 
if she's had a past. 

Owen. You'd better go to the top of the kitchen stairs 
and ask her. 

Tod. 1 shall have to tell *im — *e'll get violent and 
spoil the evening. Oh, my goodness ! 

Owen, {from shop) Mr. Todman, the sherry. 

Tod. Eh ? Oh, yes, {rising) I was forgetting, {goes 
to lower cupboard and takes out bottle) Where's the 
corkscrew ? Oh, 'ere. {inserts corkscrew) I 'ope it's good. 
Gilbey never deceived me as yet. I'm a bit behind'and. 
{bell rings ; TODMAN pauses with bottle between his 
knees) There's the bell. 

Owen. The bell, Mr. Todman. 

Tod. Yes. Now I wonder if she'll open the door. 
It'll be very awkward if she won't, {bell rings again) 

Tod. Very awkward — it's a wet night too. 

Owen. Shall I go ? 

Tod. No — I'll go — don't you trouble — I'll go. {he 
goes into passage, still holding bottle by corkscrew) 

Amy. I wonder who it is — Gerald perhaps. 

Tod. {opens door) Ah, 'Ickson — glad to see you. 
Come in, Miss 'Ickson. 

H ickson enters through street door. 

Owen. By the way, Miss Amy, Mr. Harringay left this 
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book for you. {takes it from machine and hands it to 
her) 

Amy. Thank you. 

Tod. This way — my servant isn't quite herself. 

Enters with Miss Hickson on his arm, Hickson 
following. 

Tod. Miss 'Ickson — this is my niece Amy — and my 
niece Blanche. 'Ickson — this is my niece Blanche and 
my niece Amy. (Hickson crosses to top of R. c. table) 

Tod. Owen — 'Ickson. {goes down R.) 

Owen. Happy to know you — rather a wet night. 

Hick. Yeth. 

Owen. I beg your pardon ? (Blanche and Miss 
Hickson move up to sofa) 

Hick. I thaid yeth. 

Owen. Quite so. 

Hick. Agneth. 

Miss H. Yeth. 

Hick. Thit down ! (Blanche and Miss Hickson 
sit on sofa. Hickson sits in chair which he has taken 
from R. C. and placed top of table) 

Amy. {having read book) It must be to-night ! 
(Owen watches her) 

Tod. 'Ickson — you'd like a glass of wine. I was just 

going to {same business ; bell rings) There's the 

bell again. Very awkward. 

Owen. Let me, Mr. Todman. 

Tod. No — I'll go. {again wanders off with bottle) 

Amy. Gerald perhaps — oh, what shall I do ? 

Owen, {to her) I beg your pardon. (Owen after- 
wards gives an apple on plate to Miss Hickson, who is 
still seated on sofa) 

Amy. I didn't speak, Mr. Owen. 

Tod. {outside) Ah, Briginshaw — come in. 

Brig. Beastly night — ain't it ? (Blanche rises and 
goes towards piano) 

Brig. Bound to be wet because I bought a new um- 
brella. 

Tod. {coming into room) You 'aven't opened it. 

Brig. You don't catch me opening 14s. 6d. the first 
day. 

Tod. My decirs — 'ere's Briginshaw. 
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Brig, {to Blanche) Good evening, Miss (Blanche 
bows and turns away coldly) Ah, Toddy, that reminds 
me I want a few words with you, extra particular. 

Tod. {aside) Oh my goodness ! (alouil) Let me 
introduce you to Miss 'Ickson, Mr. Briginshaw. (Miss 
Hickson rises and curtseys) This is 'Ickson. Owen, 
you know Briginshaw. 

Owen. I have that honor. 

Brig. Now, Todman, about that (bell rings) 

Tod. Excuse me, Briginshaw. 

Brig. Why can't the servant go ? 

Tod. She ain't quite 'erself — she'll have to see a 
doctor, {going) Something gone wrong with the boiler. 
(He exits. Briginshaw goes over to Blanche) 

Brig. Well, Miss, I haven't wished you many happy 
returns of the day. (she looks at him vaguely) I said 
many happy returns of the day. 

Bla. Thank you. Rising) Excuse me. (turns 
away) 

Brig, (aside) Oh, dash it all. (moves over to fire- 
place) 

Tod. (in passage) Step in, Mr. 'Arringay. 

Amy. (who is C.) Gerald at last, (crosses to Blanche) 

Tod. (entering room) Come in Mr. 'Arringay. 

Enter Gerald, l. c. 

Tod. The ladies you know, all but Miss 'Ickson. 
This is Miss 'Ickson. 

Ger. Charmed. 

Tod. Owen, you know, (they nod) 'Ickson and 
Briginshaw. (Gerald crosses to Blanche) 

Bla. Ah, Gerald, (they shake hands) 

Ger. This is a farewell visit. I'm leaving England 
to-morrow. 

Owen, (aside) And therefore it must be to-night. 
(Brig, comes back of table to c. and says to Todman, 
who is crossing into shop) Who's he ? 

Tod. 'Igh family — son of a Lord, (goes into shop) 
Blanche joins Miss H. on sofa. Owen talks to them. 
Amy sits l. of l. c. table. Gerald sits l. c.) 

Brig. Devil he is. (moves to Gerald) Glad to know 
you, sir. (Gerald doesn't hear) We're having nasty 
weather, sir. 
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Ger. {turning round) Eh ! No doubt, Mr. Hickson. 
{turns away again) 

Brig. Not Hickson. (Gerald takes no notice. Brig. 
taps his shoulder) Not Hickson. 

Ger. {turning again) Eh ? Not what ? 

Brig. Not Hickson, I'm Briginshaw. (Todman /«/.? 
dottle on machine and brings sandwiches down to R. C.) 

Ger. Oh, I beg Mr. Hickson's pardon, {turns again 
to Amy) 

Brig. Now, sir, as one who is connected with the 
House of Lords I should like your opinion on a burning 
question. Between the recent action of the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords there is a difference, 
what is the difference ? {taps Gerald's shoulder, who 
turns) I say, sir, what is the difference between the 
House of Lords and 

GER. {rises) Never guessed one in my life, Mr. 
Hickingshaw. {goes back of L. c. table) 

Brig. Scissors ! Do you know who I am ? (Tod. 
goes to him and takes him across to R. of R. C. table) 

Tod. We're going to 'ave a friendly game of whist. 
Briginshaw, come and cut in. I 'aven't played whist for 
twenty years. Now, 'Ickson. 

TOD. Miss 'Ickson, you'll play ? {takes her to table) 
Mr. 'Arringay, will you join ? {going to him) 

Ger. Not for worlds — I mean — my whist education 
has been neglected. (Blanche rises and goes into shop. 
Brig, has seated himself with his back to fire. Hick- 
son is seated with back to shop. Miss H. standings. C.) 

Brig. Now, Todman, cut. 

Tod* I'm not what you might call a dab at it. {goes 
to back of R. C. table) 

Hick. Agneth ! 

Miss H. • Yeth ! {they cut for partners) 

Hick. Thit down. 

MlSS H. I can't thit down. 

Hick. Why can't you thit down ? 

Miss H. Becauthe I don't know where to thit. 

Tod. We shall want more chairs. 

Owen. Allow me. {fetches a chair out of shop and 
places it at foot of table for Miss H. He then gets stool 
on which Todman perches himself. He and Brig, are 
partners) 
4 
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Brig. It's Todman's deal. 

Hick. Yeth. (Todman deals very awkwardly) 

Ger. {aside to Amy) Then you got the book. 

Amy. {nervously) Yes. 

Ger. And understood what I meant by the sentence, 
«« It must be to-night." 

Amy. Yes. (Owen glances at them now and then) 
But I can't — oh, Gerald, how can you ask me ! {during 
this Owen gets lighted candles from mantel and puts 
them on R. C. table. He then rejoins Blanche) 

Ger. I am obliged to leave England to-morrow — a 
week sooner than I expected — you know you promised. 

Amy. I never promised to go like this — you don't 
mean really to-night ? 

Ger. I'm obliged to mean it. We should cross by 
early boat. 

Amy. Oh, no, no. 

Ger. And be married at the English church to- 
morrow. 

Amy. Gerald, it's impossible — it's 

Brig. A miss-deal — anybody could see it would be — 
fumbling the cards like that. 

Tod. Did I fumble ? I 'aven't got into the swing 
of it. 

Brig. Oh, no, it's all right. 

Amy. And Blanche ? 

Ger. She could join us later on. Well, what do you 
say ? 

Amy. Oh, I don't know. 

Tod. Hearts are trumps. 

Ger. There, the card-table has answered for you. 
(Blanche goes to piano) 

Brig. You've put your ace on my king. 

TOD. I played my 'ighest — I was third player. 

Brig. Tcha ! (Blanche plays) 

Ger. After they've gone to bed I'd come back and 
fetch you. I'd have a cab waiting. Is there any way of 
getting in here again ? The side door ? 

Amy. It's always bolted. 

Ger. And the shop, is that impossible ? 

Amy. Robert always locks it, and hangs the key on 
that nail. 

Ger. Which nail ? 
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Amy. Over there, (pointing) But, Gerald, this is all 
folly, madness. I can't. (Amy rises and crosses front of 
table to c. Gerald gets r. of her. Owen crosses to 
Blanche) 

Brig. Odd trick and two by honours. * 

Hick. Honours are eathy. 

Brig. No. 

Hick and Miss H. Yeth. {the hubbub is kept up at 
R. c. table and Todman hands round sandwiches which 
are refused. Gerald then continues) 

Ger. Have you decided ? Will you keep your prom- 
ise ? 

Amy. Oh, I don't know. 

Ger. If I come back later will you listen to me ? 

Amy. How can I ? 

Ger. Well, I shall chance it. I shall come, (crosses 
round R. c. table. Amy goes to door, taking book) 

Bla. Where are you going, dear ? 

Amy. I won't be long. My head is aching, (exits 
L. C) 

Owen. The effect of unwonted dissipation. (Gerald 
strolls over to card table) Miss Chilworth. (Blanche 
looks astonished) I don't think your sister looks well or 
happy. 

Bla. Oh, Mr. Owen, (stops playing) don't tell me 
you think she is ill. 

Owen. I am not quite sure that Mr. 'Arringay is the 
best physician obtainable. 

Bla. I'll go to her. (rises) 

Owen. Do ! Sisterly sympathy is a wonderful medi- 
cine, (he opens the door, she exits. During this Gerald 
has been approaclwig the nail. He takes the key just 
as Owen shuts door with slight noise) 

Ger. Eh ? (Todman turns his stool twice) 

BRIG. What's that for ? 

Tod. For luck. 

Hick. Play the game, sir. 

Ger. Has Blanche gone ? (this to Owen who has 
come L. C.) 

Owen. Yes, to her sister. 

Brig, (loudly) Any fool might have seen I hadn't any. 

Ger. (aside to Owen) Does he mean manners ? 
Pleasant gentleman, your semi-co-operative friend. 
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Owen. Very. 

Ger. {looks at his watch) Later than I thought. I 
shall have to be going. Will you make my apologies all 
round — including the card table ? I hate to interrupt a 
game of any sort, don't you ? 

Owen. It a little depends on the nature of the game. 
However, I'll deliver your message. 

Ger. {going up to l. c. door) Don't you come. I 
know my way. {Own follows him and helps him with 
boat. He exits. During this Todman, after much 
deliberation, plays a card. The Hicksons laugh. Brig- 
INSHAW rises and scowls at them. Owen returns to 
room and crosses to top of R. c. table. He says: "Is 
the game over ? ") 

Tod. It's Briginshaw's lead off. 

Brig. I lead a spade, {sitting again) 

Hick. A thpade ! You trumped thpades just now. 

Brig. Do you mean to say I've revoked ? 

Hick. Yeth. 

Tod. Yes, I think you revoked a little. 

Brig. Prove it. I never did such a thing in my life. 
You prove it. Show me the trick. 

HlCK. {rises and turns over the cards) There — that's 
your theven — you trumped the thpade. {the others rise 
also and gaze intently at centre of table) 

Brig. No. 

Hick. Yeth ! 

Brig. No. 

Miss H. Yeth. 

Brig, {throwing down cards) Rot! Pack of trumped 
up lies ! (Miss Hickson sits) 

Tod. My dear Briginshaw ! 

Brig. You shut up. 

Tod. 'Ave a sandwich ? {holds out plate) 

Brig. Sandwich be blowed. (Miss Hickson rises) 

Hick. Agneth, thit down, {she does so) 

Owen. Don't break up the evening. Let me pour 
sherry on the troubled waters. Mr. Briginshaw will 
apologize, {has taken up bottle and glass from machine \ 
comes down to top ofR.C. table) 

Brig. Mr. Briginshaw will see you all 

HlCK. {hastily clapping his hand over Brig.'S mouth) 
Agneth put on your things, {she moves away from 
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table and crosses to piano where she takes up her bonnet 

and goes towards door L. c. Hickson moves c. Owen 
attempts to contiliate him) 
Tod. Oh, Miss 'Ickson ! (follows her) 

Brig. Mr. Briginshaw hasn't played whist for thirty 
years to be told he's revoked by a muddle-headed lisping 
fossil. 

Hick. Lithping fothil ! How dare you thay I lithp. 
Come straight home, Agneth. (takes her arm) Good- 
night, Mithter Todman. Thankth you for your pleath^tnt 
hothpitality. (they exit slamming the door in Toddy's 
face. He rushes to save the eight day clock from falling) 

BRIG. A good riddance — an internal good riddance. 
Now then, Todman, (calls) Todman, I want you. (Tod- 
man returns sadly) I've been waiting all the evening 
to have a word with you. I mean to have it now — and 
(looking at Owen) in private. Well, sir, (to Owen) you 
heard what I.said. 

Owen. It's not easy to avoid hearing what you say, 
unfortunately. 

Brig. I said in private. 

Owen. By all means, (rising and picking up stool) 
I'll go into the shop. Mr. Todman, I'll keep within call, 
because I may wish to have a word later on. (goes into 
shop, afterwards closing curtains) 

BRIG, (rises and goes L. c.) Now, what's the answer 
to that offer of mine ? 

TOD. (standing up l. C.) She's — she's aware of the 
honour of your proposal 

Brig. Well ? 

Tod. (slowly coming down L. of L. c. table) Which 
but for circumstances over which she had no control, and 
wishing you every success in your new provision depart- 
ment, the idea of *er marrying you was 

Brig, (smiling expectantly) What? 

TOD. Utterly preposterous ! 

Brig. Eh ? 

Tod. Utterly impossible, I mean. 

BRIG. Then look here — if that money isn't paid down 
to-morrow on the nail, I'll put a man in, d'ye hear ? I 
will, if I bring you to a half-penny in the pound. 

TOD. Very well,' Briginshaw. What must be, must. 
(with a momentary assumption of exaggerated dignity 
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he moves to R. of table, then breaks down) You'll bear 
in mind what I said about the portrait and 'the bust. 

Brig. Bah ! And you tell that prScious puppy of 
yours, Owen, that he'd better look out for another kennel. 

Owen, {entering) Surely, I heard my name. 

Tod. Briginshaw was saying 

Brig. Mr. Briginshaw was saying he's master here— 
the whole bag of tricks is mine, lease, stock, furniture 
and good will. 

Owen. There's not much of that. 

Brig. And unless my money's paid to-morrow I put 
a man in. 

Tod. It's true, Owen — this is a falling *ouse. 

Owen. If that is so, and the proverbial rats are de- 
parting it would be inappropriate to detain Mr. Brigin- 
shaw. 

Brig. Eh ? 

Owen. To-morrow you may have the chance of put- 
ting a man in — to-night I enjoy the privilege of putting" a 
man out, Mr. Briginshaw, your hat and new umbrella 
are in the passage. You'll find the door open quite 
easily, because the lock was oiled only yesterday. Kindly 
go at once, and quietly, or else 

Brig. Or else what ? {turning fiercely) 

Owen, {with quiet emphasis) Or else, I may £>* 
tempted to share in your forgetfulness that there are ladi^ s 
in this house. You understand me, no doubt. Goo<2~ 
evening. (Briginshaw looks at him for a second at*** 
then goes out banging the door after him. TODMA^" 1 
covers his face with his hands) Come, Mr. Todmaf • 
don't give way. 

Tod. It's all over, Owen — all over. 'E'H sell me up— -^~ 
it's all over now. 

Owen. Come, come, remember my account is due t*^ 
you to-morrow, {goes R., taking chair with him) 

Tod. Oh, that's nothing. 

Enter Blanche, l. c. 

Bla. Every one gone ? ^ 

Tod. You see, my dear, Briginshaw and 'Ickson 'ac^2 

a word — or two — and that broke up the party. I'm afraic^J 

it's been a poor kind of an evening. Owen, no one hac^^ 

any sherry, {rises and goes c.) 
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Owen. No, Mr. Tod man, but I wish you would have a 
little now — do — it's a duty to Gilbey. {brings bottle c.) 

Tod. No, I don't feel to want it — I'll go to bed it* 
you'll excuse me. I'm just a little 'ipped and tired — I 
think I'll take Pickwick up with me. (goes to small 
book-case above couch and takes book) 

Owen, (to Todman) Miss Chilworth will give you 
an arm upstairs ; it's just that kind of weariness that needs 
a woman's arm for support. Good-night, Miss Chilworth. 

Bla. Good-night. 

Tod. It 'asn't been a rollicking birthday — not a sand- 
wich eaten, (Owen holds up plate, and with mock rue- 
fulness says •« No " ; he then puts sandwiches into lower 
cupboard j afterwards getting writing materials from 
machine) and (to Blanche) your 'ealth wasn't even 
drunk. I meant to 'ave asked 'Ickson to propose it, but 
it's no use now. Good-night, Owen. You'll put the gas 
out. Good-night. (Todman and Blanche exit) 

Owen. Poor little fellow. Fortunately I can set mat- 
ters right. Liberty Hall shall retain its title, (goes into 
shop and turns out gas there. He then re-enters room 
closing door after him. Is about to turn out chandelier \ 
but his attention is diverted by seeing the flowers that 
Blanche has forgotten to take lying on L. c. table) She 
has forgotten my flowers. Ah ! it's quite time I resumed 
my own identity among the Himalayas. There is no 
reason why we should not be friends ! Since the world 
began, thousands of women must have made that consol- 
ing suggestion to millions of men, but the alternative has 
never become popular. Friends ! Well, I must make 
out my account, (he has put cards away and placed 
writing materials on table) Now then, six months' 
occupancy of second floor back — what shall I put down — 
/500 ? It has no fireplace and the window wouldn't 
open, even before the cord broke, also the proverb •« As 
you make your bed so you must lie in it" is one that I 
have had frequent occasion to verify — still let's say ^500. 
Board ? Hum ! I think /200 would be enough for board. 
Then what else ? — ah the cost of new — comparatively new, 
wash-hand stand — say /150. It really looks wonderfully 
like mahogany — five hundred — two hundred — one fifty — 
eight fifty — just the sum needed. And I have omitted 
occasional use of parlour, and what an item that has been. 
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The occasional opportunity of saying the wrong thing to 
her — the occasional chance of renewing the certainty that I 
am nothing to her — and never could be anything — and 
yet the chance of being near her — of hearing her voice. 
Ah, no. If I attempted payment I should be bankrupt. 
Occasional use of parlour must remain priceless. What 
else ? Cheque of course, {writes cheque) Tod man or 
bearer — Hartley O. Chilworth. Signing my own name 
for once gives me quite a sensation of forgery — there ! 
that ends it. To-morrow the guardian angel will spread 
his wings, wings that resemble the moths in their capacity 
for being singed. How about Mr. Harringay's unsolved 
cryptogram — «• It must be to-night " ? He can't be com- 
ing back by any chance. Impossible ! The side door is 

fastened and Robert locked the shop and put the key 

Eh ? What ! Gone ! O, that's it, is it ? Well ! Then 
why doesn't he come ? It's getting late. Ah, the place is 
still lighted up. We must rectify that, {turns out 
chandelier. Takes candle from table and exits into 
passage. Turns out gas there and waits, shading candle 
with his hand) Now then to see this through. The 
guardian angel is still on active duty, {click of lock) 
Hush ! what's that ? — the shop door as I thought. (Gerald 
enters cautiously, removes key and locks door on inside ; 
he advances but stumbles) He's breaking his shins 
among the old quartos. 

Ger. {opens glass door) At last — are you there, Amy ? 

Owen, {entering room) No, Mr. Harringay, Miss 
Amy Chilworth is not here. You must permit me to do 
the honours. 

Ger. You ? 

Owen. Yes, I usually put out the gas. My doing so 
to-night has had the paradoxical effect of throwing light 
on what was till now obscure. Did you lock the shop 
door when you came in ? I shouldn't care to deal with 
more than one burglar at a time. 

Ger. Burglar ! 

Owen. Burglar ! 

Ger. Do you think I came here to steal something ? 

Owen. I'm sure you did. 

Ger. What do you mean, sir ? 

Owen. You appear to be a little sensitive to the 
epithet •• Burglar." {comes down and puts candle on L. c. 
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table) Midnight plunder need not entail the centre-bit 
and crowbar. You came here, if I am not mistaken, to 
induce a romantic girl to leave her home. 

Ger. {contemptuously) Home ! {moves down R.) 

Owen. How else would you describe shelter in 
adversity ? You came here to take her — steal would 
6e a better word — from a sister who has no hope — no 
love — that is not bound up in that foolish child. This 
theft — yes, Mr. Harringay, theft — may not be punishable 
by law, but still it seems to me a crime. 

Ger. {moves c.) Sir, you have the reputation, I think, 
of being mixed up with trade in some way. 

Owen. I have. 

Ger. Well, then, may I suggest, in the interest of your 
business, whatever it may be, that for the future you 
confine your attention to minding it. This question is 
one that I might discuss with a gentleman. 

Owen. Ah, that would make a wonderful difference, 
(sits on arm ofh. c. chair) no doubt, but at the present 
moment I merely lay claim to the character of watchdog, 
a post in which teeth are more essential than breeding. 
Your — not very manly — taunt comes fitly from an in- 
dividual who has just committed a mean action in a mean 
way. 

Ger. Who dares to say so ? 

Owen. I do. 

Ger. It's a lie. 

Owen. Indeed ! Then we are both dreaming, and the 
shop door key has no existence, {slight pause) 

Ger\ I entirely deny your right to interfere, but as 
Miss Amy Chilworth may suffer for my silence I will say 
that it was, and is, my intention to marry that lady at once. 

Owen. Would you tell this story to her sister ? 

Ger. I will, if necessary, tell it to my own father ; 
(moves R.) the secrecy and all the rest of it is his fault. 
We should have been married to-morrow at Calais, in 
the English church there ; that's the whole of it — what 
do you say ? 

Owen. An elopement ? 

Ger. Yes, why not ? 

Owen. There is always this danger in elopements — 
that in the hurry of the moment, some important formality 
may be forgotten or neglected. 
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Ger. I've just told you 

Owen. I may have misjudged you, but in any case 
you can easily prove the honesty of your intentions. 

Ger. How ? 

Owen. By going quietly away, then return to-morrow 
in the full light of day, enter this room — to do so you 
must pass • through the shop ! bear that in mind — ancT 
ask Miss Amy Chilworth in the presence of every one, to 
become your wife. Remember she is a lady of as gentle 
birth as your own ; remember it is your duty to surround 
her good name with every safeguard, and remember also 
that her dead father loved and befriended you when you 
were a boy. 

Ger. {loudly) If I refuse to submit to your dicta- 
tion ? 

Owen. I should revert to my unflattering opinion. 

Ger. {quietly) And — if I come to-morrow. 

Owen. Then, Mr. Harringay, it would become my 
pleasant duty to ask your pardon, {pause) 

Ger. {taking his hat) Good-night, sir. 

Owen. Good-night. (Gerald goes up, then pauses) 

Ger. I'm sorry for what I said just now about your 
not being a — a 

Owen, {smiling) Gentleman. 

Ger. Yes, it was a silly thing to say, and it hadn't 
even the merit of being true. 

Owen. I need no apology, {takes candle and goes 
up stage. Gerald seems half inclined to offer his 
hand, but checks himself) 

Ger. Good-night. * 

Owen. I'll see you out. {goes into shop) 

Ger. {following him) Thanks ! (Gerald exits 
into street. Owen remains at door looking after him. 
Slight pause) 

Amy enters timidly. 

Amy. I don't hear any one, perhaps he won't come. 
Oh, I hope he won't (Owen shuts and locks door) Ah ! 
what's that ; he's there — I can't — I daren't ! (Owen stands 
in doorway) Gerald. 

Owen. Not Gerald, {hangs key on nail) 

Amy. Mr. Owen, {starting back) 
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Owen. It's all right, Mr. Harringay came. We had 
a little chat and he's gone away again, {moves down R. 
and puts candle on table) 

Amy. And did he tell you — do you 

Owen. Oh, yes, I know all about it. 

Amy. Mr. Owen, indeed I never meant to go. I 
thought it better to see him again for a minute to tell 
him — I — I — couldn't do what he wished. 

Owen, {going to her) Let me relieve you of that 
travelling cloak — it looks rather heavy, (Amy drops 
cloak) 

Amy. What must you think of me ? 

Owen. I think, Miss Amy, that you are a warm-hearted 
but not overwise little lady. There, let me pick up your 
silent witness, {picks up cloak and puts it on table R. C.) 

Amy. I should have said no — indeed, I should. 

Owen. I'm quite sure you would — all the way to the 
station. 

Amy. Mr. Owen — I — I — Oh ! What can I say ? 
What shall I do ? 

Owen. You will go quietly back to your room, I 
hope, and try the effect of a night's rest. 

Amy. You think badly of me, don't you ? I feel you 
must, and yet something might be said for me, if I knew 
how to say it. Gerald has known us since we were 
children — and he has always — always cared for me. 

Owen. And you have always — always 

Amy. Yes, I think so. 

Owen. And your sister ? 

Amy. Blanche — oh no ! she never knew — I have been 
afraid to tell her. 

Owen. Afraid ! 

Amy. She would never forgive me — she is severe, 
isn't she ? 

Owen, {smiling) Yes, she is a little, sometimes — 
but never with you, I think. Really, in your place I 
should tell her the whole truth. 

Amy. Oh, no, I couldn't — I daren't— Mr. Owen, ^01* 
won't tell her, will you ? 

Owen. Your secret is your own. 

Amy. You promise ? 

Owen. I promise. 

Amy. Thank you. I know I can trust you. 
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Owen. Oh yes, you may safely do that, but will you 
forgive me if I ask why your trust should be limited to a 
stranger ? has your sister done so little in all these years 
to deserve your confidence, that you let your young lover 
draw his careless pen through the words of gratitude and 
duty ? 

Amy. Don't, for pity's sake ! Can't you see that if 
Blanche knew I should die of shame ? I know I've been 
weak — and wicked, very wicked, but I loved Gerald, and 
I have no mother — no mother, (sits l. c. and covers her 
face with her hands) 

Owen. Ah, don't cry, I ought to have remembered 
you are only a child. Come, little lady — do you know I 
should so like to look on you as a sister, but perhaps that 
would be presumption, so let's say cousin, shall we ? 
(kneels by her) There, there, you have my promise — 
only don't cry. I can't bear to see a woman cry. 

Amy. I can't help it. 

Blanche enters L. c. unperceived. 

Owen, (still kneeling) No one will know — no one 
will know. 

Bla. Amy ! (they both slowly rise) 

Amy. Blanche ! 

Owen. Miss Chilworth. (moves R. c.) 

Bla. What does this mean ? Perhaps it is hardly 
necessary to ask. 

Amy. Indeed I — I 

Bla. Go to your room, dear, you don't understand. 
Go to your room. 

Amy. (moves up c.) Mr. Owen, — Blanche — what 
shall I do ? 

Owen, (very quietly) I think it will be better to do 
as your sister wishes, (gives her cloak) 

Amy. (to Blanche) I ought to tell you. I cant. I 
daren't. (Exits L. C.) 

Bla. (after a pause) Now ! What have you to say ? 
Explanation seems impossible, but I am willing to listen. 
I am willing to try and believe you even against the evi- 
dence of my own senses, (pause) Do yo* hear me ? 

Owen, (standing R. c.) Yes. 

Bla. Then why don't you speak ? 
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Owen. Because, Miss Chilworth, I cannot. 

Bla. You cannot ! 

Owen. No. 

Bla. It is true, then. I was not mistaken. I return 
to this room at midnight — to find my sister alone with 
you — to find her in tears — and to hear you take refuge in 
the coward phrase, «• No one will know ! " You will not 
attempt an explanation because you say you cannot. Ah 
— at last I understand, {moves L.) 

Owen. Miss Chilworth 

Bla. My sister — my timid, trusting sister ; I had 
nothing but her love left to me in all the world, and you 
would have taught her to deceive me — perhaps as a pre- 
lude to the darker lesson of dishonor, {goes c.) 

Owen. Ah ! you believe that of me ? 

Bla. What else can I believe ? If not, why was my 
sister here with you ? Can you answer ? 

Owen. No — I cannot, I have given my word. 

Bla. Your word ! To whom ? To conceal what ? 
I'm mad to listen, and yet there was a time barely an hour 
ago, when I would have welcomed you as a friend, yes, I 
• believed in your truth and loyalty. How you must have 
laughed at me. Well, you have gained your convert. I 
see at last that you are right, this is the age of disillusion. 

Owen. You are very cruel. 

Bla. Cruel ! My return to this room was not the out- 
come of any degrading doubt or suspicion — I came back 
here — because — I — had forgotten — your flowers. Yes, 
why should I deny it. I have known little sympathy in 
my sad and broken life, and — I valued — your flowers and 
wished to have them with me. {taking them) But the 
fitting place for such a treacherous gift is there {letting 
them fait) in the dust with the pride for which you have 
so often taunted me, but which must have been small in- 
deed, since it could not conceal your power to wound me. 
{pause.) 

Owen. Miss Chilworth, no man can foretell his future' 
happily for him, but this, I think, I know, fate cannot have 
in store for me another hour of equal bitterness to this — 
I cannot reply to your charge because I have given my 
word to be silent. I know this is no answer, but this I 
can — this I will say — I am innocent, your imputation 
wrongs both of us. 
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Bla. Both of us. 

Owen. Yes — it wrongs me from the fact that it is 
false ; and, in the proof that so hideous a thought found 
entrance in your sweet and generous nature it wrongs you. 

Bla. Then you deny 

Owen. I deny everything — but I can prove nothing 
Bla. {sadly) Ah ! (sits L. C.) 

Owen. Meanwhile I owe it to my own self-respect 
that the same roof shall not cover us for another night or 

for another hour. Time may yet undeceive you I will 

trust to time. I leave behind me many foolish - hopes that 
I once dared to cherish. Like my flowers — they are fading 
— at your feet. 

[He goes into passage, takes hat and exits. She 
remains transfixed till the sound of street door 
shutting seems to rouse her. She makes a half 
movement to follow, pauses, looks down at flowers. 
After a struggle she stoops, picks them up, then 
with a low cry sinks on to sofa and buries her face 
in her hands. 

END OF ACT III. 



ACT IV. 



Same scene. Early next morning. Stage is rather 
dark. Crafer discovered fanning fire with her 
apron. 

Cra. (yawning) Ugh ! nasty morning ! turned to 
frost. They're sure to be late after a party. Party, ugh ! 
sandwiches and one bottle of sherry ! Call that a party ! 
(she brings out the sandwiches and sherry) Why, 
they haven't touched 'em, nor the wine neither ! There's 
a wicked waste ! (comes R. c, sits and pours out a 
glass) I can't a-bear to see it ! There's many a poor 
(drinks) 'ard-worked creature (drinks again) as would be 
thankful of it ! (finishes glass, then puts bottle and 
sandwiches on mantelpiece — a puff of smoke comes out j 
she coughs) Bless the smoke ! it's got down my throat ; 
it's that beastly register ! 
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Enter Todman ; he goes and sits disconsolately 
on stool R. c. 

I've been telling Todman we want the sweep for 
the last twelvemonth, but that's the way with Todman, 
e'd sooner give a party than 'ave the sweep, {brushing 
carfet) 

Tod. (quietly) Good-morning, Crafer. 

Cra ; Oh ! Breakfast ain't ready, so you needn't ex- 
pect it! 

Tod. I don't expect anything ! 

Cra. We want the sweep. 

Tod. Ah ! I might 'ave expected that ! (Crafer 
nods) The wind's changed, there's a 'ard frost. The 
water jugs are frozen this morning, though I daresay you 
mayn't 'ave noticed it. {during the next speech Crafer 
gradually brushes her way towards him) I 'aven't 
slept a wink — I've 'ad Briginshaw weighing me. down 
all night like a lobster. (Crafer hits stool with broom. 
Todman rises and crosses L. c. Crafer takes stool into 
shop, then goes L. to piano) I suppose I'm in the way. 
I seem to 'ave been in the way for years. 'Ow am I ever 
to break the news to those dear girls ? {he moves to 
music stool L., is about to sit t when Crafer takes it 
away, saying, " You can't have that." Todman replies, 
44 No, I see I can't," and moves over front of table to 
C " Where am I to go ? " says he, and tries to get to 
sofa. Crafer sweeps the dust in his face) There's 
no 'ome where we can find shelter — no place where we — 
where we can go ! {moves over to top of R. C. table) 
There'll soon be no snug parlour, (he wanders to fire 
place) No comfortable easy-chair. (Crafer tries to drag 
it away) No, you don't, (he prevents her from tak- 
ing it and sits in it) No cheerful fireside (a puff of 
smoke comes out ; he coughs, rises, and holds handker- 
chief to grate. Crafer sweeps dust under sofa) Ugh ! . 
Yes, I think we do want the sweep. 

Cra. I should think we did ! (exits into passage) 

Tod. But there, it's Briginshaw's chimney now ; it 
would be a liberty on my pftrt to sweep Briginshaw's 
chimney, and it's pleasant to feel I needn't see to Brigin- 
shaw's boiler. (ROBERT rings side bell) I wonder it 
Crafer 'as found a situation yet — because, if not, I should 
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like to recommend 'er to Briginshaw ; he 'asn't be'aved 
like a friend or I wouldn't do such a thing. 

Rob. (to Crafer, who opens door for him) Good- 
morning. 

Tod. There's Robert ! 

Enter Robert and Crafer. She goes towards piano 
and dusts. 

Ah ! Robert ; good-morning, Robert ! Just giv£ me 
a hand with my cloak. (Robert gets it from hat-rack) 
I'm going out for a stroll before breakfast (to Robert) 
I don't know that you need take down the shutters to-day. 
(puts on respirator) 

Rob. Not open the shop, sir ? 

Tod. (dreamily) No, 1 don't think so, not to-day. 
(going up L. c.) 

Cra. Why, what'll the neighbours think ? (taking 
chair from L. c. table) 

Tod. I don't seem to care much what the neighbours 
think. They can think it's a bereavement, (he goes out. 
Puff of smoke) 

Rob. (after a pause) What's the matter with the 
Governor ? 

Cra. 'Ow should I know ? (crosses R. and pulls chairs 
down from table) 'E 'asn't been lil.e the same man 
lately ; 'e won't 'ave the boiler seen to — 'e won't 'ave the 
sweep — 'e don't seem to take a pleasure in nothing. 

ROB. Was it a nice party ? 

Cra. Party ! with only one bottle of sherry ! Why, 
we did better than that when I buried my poor mother ! 
(Owen opens side door with latch key) Is that the side 
door ? 

ROB. What did Miss Amy wear ? 

Cra. Lor', don't bother me. (crosses to piano \ front 
of table) Black, 1 think. 

Rob. She must have looked lovely in black ! 
Enter Owen, l. c. 

Rob. Good-morning, sir. 

Owen. Good-morning, Robert. Well, Crafer, clean- 
ing the room ? That's unusual, isn't it ? 

Cra. Breakfast ain't ready, (dusting chair extrav- 
agantly) 
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Owen. Ah ! that isn't unusual ! (to Robert) Why 
haven't you opened the shop ? 

Rob. The Governor said I wasn't to. 

Owen. Did he ? Well, you can open the shop on my 
responsibility. 

Rob. {going) Yes, sir ! 

Owen. Robert, I am going away. 

Rob. What, for good, sir? 

Owen. For good ? Well, we must hope so. The 
most congenial colleagues must part sometimes, you 
know ; and so I want you to accept this trifle, {giving 
him money) 

Rob. Thank you, sir, I'm much obliged. Did you 
have a pleasant evening, sir ? Miss Amy wore black, I 
hear, sir. 

Owen. W'hjje, I think. 

Rob. Then I suppose, sir, Miss Blanche 

Owen, {turning away) Take down the shutters. 

Rob. Yes, sir. {going) White ! She must have 
looked lovely in white, {takes key from nail and goes 
into shop. He afterwards takes down shutters and 
puts bell on door. When shutters are being taken down f 
lights to be gradually raised. Limes changed to amber) 

Owen, (to Crafer) I gather Mr. Todman is up ? 

Cra. More down than up. 'E's gone out for a walk. 

Owen. Then I must leave my letter for him. Where 
will it catch his eye ? Ah ! his favorite object, of course ! 
There ! {leans it against the bust of Charles Dickens) 
I think if the great original could read the contents, he 
would pardon the liberty. Crafer, I'm leaving at once, 
my things can be sent after me. I suppose no one is 
stirring but Mr. Todman ? 

Cra. Not likely, after a party ! 

Owen. Oh ! there was very little dissipation. There 
are my sandwiches, I see — and the sherry too ! (takes 
bottle) is untasted. (holds it to light) Ahem ! was 
untasted ! (Crafer dusts piano vigorously) . Well, 
(replacing it) I shall slip out quietly when I come 
down. And so, Crafer, the moment ot our leave-taking 
has come ; this small gratuity {gives her money) may go 
towards the expenses of one of those periodical inter- 
ments that occur in your family. 

Cra. Thank 'ee, sir ! {going — pauses) You don't 

5 
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'appen to know any single gentleman in chambers who 
wants a general servant a£ would be a mother to him ? 

Owen. No, I don't know any single gentleman suffi- 
ciently enterprising. 

Cra. I've been accustomed to do for single gentlemen. 

Owen. Very likely. 

Cra. Yes, sir. I was 'ousekeeper once to a com- 
mercial gent, who took to drink just as it might be your- 
self, sir. {attempts to brush him with broom) 

Owen, {evading her) Quite so. 

Cra. Yes, sir — quite so. But I knowed my dooty, 
and took his cellar key away while 'e was unconscious on 
the 'earth-rug, and up to the time we parted, if you'll be- 
lieve me, 'e never 'ad another drop, {moves up L. c.) 

Owen. I can quite believe you, Crafer. Good-day. 

Cra. Good-day, sir. {she exits) 

Owen, {looking at his watch) Eight o'clock ! I 
must collect my belongings — my small belongings, {looks 
around) A volume of Shelley, and — ah, yes — my old 
pipe, of course, {takes it) Companion at midnight, she 
never looked with much favor upon either of us, did she ? 
And so your smoke had to be guided up the chimney, in 
spite of the reluctant register, {moves down R., then 
across to L. C. table) I wonder why I am staying here 
eating my heart out? I must try to forget her — among 
the Himalayas. Shall I ? — I think I will. I think I must. 
{takes a reel of cotton) 

Enter Crafer, who moves to top of R. c. table. 

Ah, Crafer, I'm going up now. {he exits) 

Cra. I don't wonder at 'is leaving {takes cloth from 
drawer and puts it on table) The rag and bone man 'as 
dropped calling. Why, even our cat 'as bettered 'imself, 
. and wears a collar now at number fifteen ! I shan't put 
up with it much longer. I'd as lief go out charring with- 
out beer money, a'most, so I would. 

Blanche enters slowly, L. c. 

'Ullo ! 'ere's another of 'em. I wonder they trouble to 
go to bed at all. 

Bla. I fancied I heard some one stirring, {moves 
R. C.) 
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Cra. Your uncle was on the fidget ; 'e got up early 
and went out. 

Bla. Oh, I thought I heard someone go up the stairs. 
(sits R. C.) The footsteps seemed to stop at Mr. Owen's 
room ; but perhaps I was mistaken. 

Cra. No, you wasn't ! 'E went up to 'is room to 
fetch something. 'E's been out all night. 

Bla. I know ; terrible. 

Cra. Ah ! if you'd waited on as many young men 
lodgers as I 'ave you'd think nothing of that. 'E's going 
away, 'e said. 

Bla. Yes. 

CRA. {crossing back of her and whispering in her 
ear) You'll 'ear 'im coming down directly. Shall I 
leave the door open ? 

Bla. Oh, no, you — you needn't do that ! 

Cra. All right, {exit L. c, shutting door) 

Bla. Going away ! Yes, in a few minutes he will 
have gone away for ever — without knowing — that — I — 
know. Shall I let him go ? If that door remains closed 
he will pass away out of my life. I need not open it — I 
need not — I — I will not ! {listening) Is that his step ! 
{going towards door) Yes, he's going. Ah, he must 
not go believing I wrong him ! He shall not ! (throws 
open door and calls) Mr. Owen ! Mr. Owen ! (Owen 
stands in the doorway) 

Owen. You wish to speak to me, Miss Chilworth ? 

Bla. If you please. I — I have something I must try 
to say to you. 

Owen bows and enter s % closing the door. She moves 
down C, and looks at him. 

I know the truth, my sister has told me every- 
thing. You were right in trusting to time, it has soon 
avenged you. 

Owen. Miss Chilworth. 

Bla. But I hope you will remember that chance 
did much to blind me and defame you. Will you remem- 
ber that, and {holding out her hand) forgive me ? 

Owen, {takes her hand and speaks eagerly) No, 1 
cannot forgive you ; your own heart should have told you 
your suspicion was impossible. 

Bla. Impossible ! 
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Owen. Yes ! Because, like Adam, my world con- 
tains only one woman ! Blanche, need 1 tell you her 
name ? You see it was better I should go. Good-by. 

Bla. Good-by ! You are leaving us ? (Owen bows) 
Now. ? 

- Owen. Surely, knowing everything, you would urge 
me to go. 

Bla. But/ suppose, knowing everything, I urged you 
to stay. (Owen makes a startled movement) If I was 
blind last night, to-day my eyes are open. I see that I 
have read life wrongly from the first, that it is time I 
ceased to remember 1 am a Chilworth in learning its 
greatest lesson — in learning to be a woman. Ah, but 
I'm not perfect in my lesson yet. I still need a friend 
to teach me. 

Owen. I cannot be your friend, you know that. Will 
you answer me one question ? 

Bla. (shyly) I'll try. 

Owen. Will you be my wife ? (she turns half away) 
Yoa are silent, you wish to spare me. I might have 
guessed your answer. 

Bla. I think perhaps you might ; but you don't 
seem to (he looks at her, she smiles. Takes her in his 
arms) 

Owen. Blanche ! 

Bla. (after a pause with her head on his left shoul- 
der) Is your question answered ? 

Owen, (looking down on her) Inferentially. 

Bla. Explicitly enough, I think. Now, sir, will you 
answer one of mine ? 

Owen, (imitating Blanche) I'll try. 

Bla. Are you still quite certain that this is the age of 
disillusion ? 

Owen. Well, I have an uneasy conviction that I shall 
wake directly in the second floor back to find it all a 
dream ; and yet (putting his arm around her) you 
appear tangible. 

Bla. How we used to quarrel ! 

Owen. Didn't we ! 

Bla. Do you think we shall quarrel when we are 

in the future ? 

Owen. I think it's within the bounds of reasonable 
probability. The future ! Have you given any consid- 
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^ ati °n to the future ? (she puts her head on his left 
*° u lder) I should say not, judging by your present 

, ** L A. Oh yes, I have ! I suppose — I can only suppose 
e cause you have always been rather an enigma, Mr. 

I Onr EN Rave j Miss chilworth ? 

I Bla. You've never even told me your Christian 
f name. 

^H:^. No. {looks away) 
Z L ^~ Well. 
0^*5:*. Well. 
J? 1 -^* What is it ? 

0v ^:n, Let us speak of the future ! (takes her over 
** ^. table) 

~-^. Our future ! {sits on R. C. chair, he on table 
by tnt ^ s j£ e j j t mus t be one of struggle and hardship. 

^P^XN. Yes ! and its exact nature 

J?--A. That you must tell me. 

.^"^A^en. Must 1 ? Well, what would you say, now, to a 
n ic ^» snug little shop, with an equivalent back parlour to 
l ^ & one, furnished as far as our means allowed, on an 
eqtX^Uy lavish scale, and with another Crafer to — in her 
owt\ W ords — do for us ! The last detail is unimportant, 
b e ^ause you would naturally do most of the cooking your- 
self. 

Bla. (very sadly) I don't know how to cook. 

Owen. Oh, it'll come to you ! Many little household 
economies become possible with judicious manage- 
ment. The washing, for example, could be done at home. 
Then there would be the making of all your wearing ap- 
parel. 

Bla. Yes. 

Owen. And the occasional repairing of mine. 

Bla. I know — I understand. 

Owen. And this life then — dull, dreary, squalid — you 
can face it ? 

Bla. Yes ! I can face it — with you. 

Owen. Think how different it would be from the old 
life at Chilworth. 

Bla. {rising and placing her hand in his) A 
woman's life only begins from the moment that she 
loves. 
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Owen, (eagerly) Ah, Blanche ! you have learned 
the great lesson. 1 see it's almost time 1 threw the spell- 
ing-book away. 

Enter Todman, l. C. 

Tod. (he comes in with hat, cap and respirator still 
on. He advances to C. as if lost in thought) Why, my 
dear, you're up early. 

Bla. Yes, Uncle ! 

Tod. And you, too, Owen, (takes off things and puts 
them on sofa) My dear ? (Blanche moves towards him. 
He takes her hand. Owen goes to fireplace) There's 
something I must tell you. I 'ardly know 'ow to begin — 
1 'ardly know 'ow to ask your forgiveness. 

Bla. Forgiveness, Uncle ! 

Tod. You see I lured you to this home under false 
pretences. I made out that I was respectable, but that was 
bounce — mere bounce — 'opefulness has been the ruin of 
me — foolish 'opefulness — it's blinded me to the inevitable. 
Briginshaw is the inevitable ; 'e 'olds a 'eavy debt over 
me ; 'e's going to sell me up. I can't ask you to forgive 
me (sits L. C.) 

Bla. Forgiveness ! Ah, indeed ! that word is needed, 
but not for you — for me — for me ! (kneeling beside him) 
I wonder if I could tell you something that would make 
you less sad. 

Owen, (at fireplace) Try ! 

Bla. Well, listen ! Some time later on, not yet 
awhile — oh, not nearly yet awhile, but later on — you may 
read in the papers that on the something instant a mar- 
riage was solemnised between Blanche Chilworth 

Tod. What, my dear ? 

Bla. And a gentleman whose Christian name is still 
unknown, but his other — can't you guess it — don't you 
see ? 

You don't mean ? 



clear friend (shakes hands with 



Tod. 


(excitedly) 


Bla. 


Yes. 


Tod. 


Not ? 


Bla. 


Yes. 


Tod. 


Owen ? 


Bla. 


Yes. 


Tod. 


Owen, my 
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Owen, who has come to L. c.) 'Eaven bless you — 
'Eaven bless you both. 

Bla. {rises) And are you happy and hopeful ? 

Tod. Yes, my dear {rising and crossing c.) I'm so 
happy that I shall drift into 'opefulness again unless I'm 
very careful. My dear Blanche and Owen, under the exist- 
ing 'appy circumstances, I daresay you'll 'ave no objection 
to excusing me for a minute. I shan't be long ! {going, 
pauses at shop door) I don't know if you 'appetied to 
notice that the shop door sticks as you open it and the 
'andle rattles a good deal? It's of no consequence ; but 
I've been young myself, and I — thought I'd mention it. 
{exits into shop and goes to door looking out into 
street) 

Bla. Dear uncle ! how happy he looks — and you, 
too, sir ! do you know you look rather happy ? Do you 
wear a large watch or is that a locket ? 

Owen. It's a reel of cotton ; it belongs to you. I 
stole it to take with me to the Himalayas. 

Bla. The Himalayas ! Were you going to my cousin 
Hartley ? 

Owen. No other companionship was left to me. 

Bla. There is another instance in which I have been 
wrong {crossing and sittings. C.) 1 feel sure now that 
his offer to me was meant kindly. I wonder if he would 
forgive me. 

Owen. It's not impossible. What are you thinking ? 

Bla. I was thinking that when I marry — if I ever do, 
you know 

Owen. Of course if you ever do ! 

Bla. I was thinking that I should like him to be 
present. 

Owen. Would you ? That's very curious, do you 
know ; so should I. 

Enter Amy l. c. 

Well, little lady (Amy advances timidly) And so you 
took my advice, and told the truth to a certain haughty 
relative of yours. 

Amy. Yes, Mr. Owen ; but she will never forgive me. 

Owen. Leave it to me. {he goes R. c. She stands c. 
Blanche remains seated!,, c.) My little client desires 
to plead guilty to having concealed from her sister the 
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fact that she — my client — had formed an attachment to a 
young gentleman, but I would venture to remind that sis- 
ter that she herself might be indicted for a similar of- 
fence ; and I would like, in conclusion, to repeat a pa- 
thetic sentence of my little client's that rang sorrowfully 
in my ear last night and remains with me to-day — «« I 
loved Gerald, and I had no mother." 

Bla. {opening her arms) Amy, my child, my child'. 

Amy. Blanche. 

Owen. And now I suppose I shall be justified in ask- 
ing for costs, {moves front of table to fireplace) 

Bla. {to Amy) Why didn't you tell me ? 

Amy. I — I suppose I didn't quite like to. You know, 
dear, I shall never see him again. 

Gerald enters shop. Todman motions to him to remain 
there, and enters room backwards. Bus. 

Owen. Never is a very comprehensive term. 

Tod. My dears, 'ere's Mr. 'Arringay. {stands in 
doorway) 

Owen. You see, your never hasn't extended to break- 
fast time. 

Enter Gerald through she p. 

Ger. Good-morning. I — er came at this impossible 
hour because I — couldn't stay away any longer, {puts 
hat on head of sofa) 

Owen. We're all rather early this morning. 

GER. I have something to say, Mr. Owen. I hope you 
noticed I came through the shop ? 

Owen. I did. 

Ger. All right. Blanche, no doubt you know by this 
time how things have been ? 

Bla. Yes. 

Ger. You think badly of me, I expect — not perhaps 
without reason. I ought to tell you at once that the fault 
throughout has been mine — mine entirely. I daresay you 
will believe that. (Blanche bows) Quite so ! Amy, I 
am leaving England to-day ; I shall return in a year. 
When I do, will you marry me ? 

Amy. {timidly) Gerald ! 

Bla. A year will make little change in our position. 
If your present wish remains unaltered you will find your 
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future wife sharing the home — and it will be a very 
humble one — provided by my husband. 

Amy. Blanche ! {throwing her arms around her) 
Oh, Blanche, dear, dear Blanche ! 

Bla. Mr. Owen has honoured me by asking me to be 
his wife. 

Ger. I am glad, very glad. I haven't known Mr. 
Owen very long or intimately, but I shall hope to rectify 
that by and bye. (to Owen) Will you shake hands with 
me ? I fancy you hesitated last night, but this morning 
you may be more lenient in your judgment. 

Owen. My judgment was quite wrong, Mr. Harringay ; 
it has become my pleasant duty to ask your pardon. 
{they shake hands) 

Amy. Why didn't you tell me about Mr. Owen ? 

Bla. I suppose I didn't quite like to. 

Amy. What's his name — his other name ? I don't 
know it. 

Bla. Don't you, dear ; neither do I. 

Ger. Well, Blanche, what is my fate to be ? 

Bla. In a year's time I will trust my sister to you. 

Tod. Mr. 'Arringay, {comes down R. c.) may I take 
the liberty of wishing you every 'appiness. Dear me ! 
what a delightful morning this would be if it wasn't for 
the inevitable ! 

Owen. Leave the inevitable to me. 

Enter Crafer with breakfast things. 

(to Todman) Ah ! here's the breakfast ! Apparently our 
slight friction with the milkman has been adjusted — 
eggs, too ! I hope they've not been sent in a spirit of 
revenge. 

Cra. It was a new man. I think 'e left 'em by mis- 
take ! 

Owen. That's reassuring ! (Crafer goes out) 

Brig, (entering through shop) Todman in ? 

Tod. Oh, my goodness ! there 'e is ! (goes front of 
table to R.) 

Enter Briginshaw 

Brig. Well, Todman ! (goes down R. C.) 
Tod. (timidly) Well, Briginshaw ! 
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Brig. I've come early because my time's money, and 
I've none to waste ! 

Owen. Then why waste it ? 

Brig. Well, speaking among friends 

Owen. Among people whom you know — yes ? 

Brig. Well, the fact is (sitting R. c.) 

Owen. Mr. Todman owes you a certain sum of 
money ?' 

Brig. Yes, he does ! 

Owen. Amounting to ? 

Brig. Eight hundred and fifty pounds. 

Owen. Is that correct, Mr. Todman ? 

Tod. Yes, Owen ! 

Owen. You've brought Mr. Todman 's acknowledg- 
ments ? 

Brig. Oh, yes. 

Owen. Kindly give them to me ! (BRIGINSHAW does 
so) Thank you ! {hands them to Todman) Now, Mr. 
Briginshaw, we shall require a little time. 

Brig. Ah ! I thought as much. 

Owen. While Mr. Todman verifies them. It's well to 
be quite formal in business. 

Tod. They are all 'ere. What 'ad I better do, Owen ? 

Owen. I think you had better pay Mr. Briginshaw. 
(gets letter from mantelpiece) I have reminded you 
more than once that my six months' account is just due, 
and in view of my departure I have carefully reckoned it 
up and placed it for you in that envelope. Will you 
kindly see if it's correct. 

Tod. (taking it vaguely) My dear Owen (read- 
ing) I don't understand — second floor back — five 'undred 
pound — board — new wash 'and stand — total eight 'un- 
dred and fifty pound ! (drops cheque which Owen picks 
up) 

Owen. And this cheque for the amount which you had 

better transfer to Mr. Briginshaw (Todman does so 

vaguely) 

Brig, (looking at it) A cheque for eight-fifty ! Who 
signed it ? 

Owen. I did ! 

Brig. And to whose account is it made payable ? 

Owen. Mine. 

Brig. But it's signed Hartley O. 
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Owen. Chilworth. That is my name — the O stands 
for Owen, {there is a general movement, Blanche 
starts to her feet) 

Ger. What ! 

Amy. Cousin 1 {moves c.) 

Tod. Sir 'Artley ! sleeping in the second floor back. 
(Blanche sinks back again) 

Owen. Hush ! we mustn't forget Mr. Briginshaw's 
time is money. Now, Mr. Briginshaw, have the good- 
ness to take your hat, cheque and departure. (Brigin- 
shaw begins to go) Good-morning ! 

Brig, {pauses at door) It there's anything wrong 
about this cheque 

Owen. Then I can only refer you to Scotland Yard. 

Brig. Bah ! {exit, banging door) 

Amy. Cousin ! to think it was you all the time ! Oh, 
I do so want to kiss you. 

Owen. The feeling is entirely mutual, if Mr. Harrin- 
gay will excuse my saying so ! {kisses her and shakes 
Gerald's hand. Amy and Gerald move to r. c, table. 
Todman gets toasting fork from side of mantelpiece and 
puts a piece of bread on if) 

Bla. I cannot speak yet — I cannot. 

Owen. You know my Christian name at last. But I 
am quite content to remain Mr. Owen as long as you 
please. 

Bla. What can I offer in return for all your gentle- 
ness — your forbearance ? 

Owen. 1 shall ask a high price ; can you guess the 
amount ? 

Bla. {smiling) Perhaps ! 

Owen, {taking her hand) And will pay it ? 

Bla. Gladly ! {music in orchestra) 

Owen. Mr. Todman, your niece will shortly resume 
her sovereignty at Chilworth ; she has already consented 
to take a lodger ; but, of course, you must come to us. 

Tod. My dear Owen, I should say 'Artley, excuse me, 
Sir 'Artley. {waves toasting fork) 

Owen. The question is not debatable, {half aside to 
Blanche) I believe you are regretting our little shop. 

Bla. I almost believe I am. I don't understand. You 
allowed Chilworth and the title to remain unclaimed dur- 
ing this long time. 
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Owen. Yes. "i 

Bla. And you would have left it all and gone away ? : 

Owen. Yes. i 

Bla. Why ? (rises) * > 

Owen. Blanche, can you ask the descendant of Sir \ 

Geoffrey Chil worth why * 

•« For the Sake of a Woman." 

{They cross to R. C. table as curtain descends) 
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